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Introducing The 
Great American Beauty. 



The 1991 Buick 
Park Avenue. 

The elegant, highly aerodynamic shape of 
this new Buick Park Avenue is certain to make 
a beautiful first impression. 

But its true beauty is also apparent in Park 
Avenue’s highly refined engineering. To 
quote Motor Trend: “Buick engineers 


have come up with one of the quietest, tightest 
and smoothest operating luxury 
sedans we’ve ever driven.” 


EPA estimated 
miles per gallon: 

18/27 


As you’d expect, all Park Avenue’s accom¬ 
plishments are underscored by Buick quality. 

We invite you to visit your Buick dealer 
today. Test-drive Buick quality as evidenced 
in the all-new 1991 Park Avenue. 

For more information, please call 
1-800-3PARK-AVE. 


BUICK 

The New Symbol For Quality 
In America. 
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Members of the U.S. 101st Airborne prepare for a ground offensive 


On the Ropes 



DESERT 

STORM 


Saddam Hussein was in deepening 
trouble. Under a rain of bombs, the 
Iraqi dictator was threatened with 
the eventual loss of his Army, his 
regime or his life. In what could be 
the beginning of the end of the gulf war, Saddam 
finally said the magic word: “withdrawal.” Al¬ 
though he indicated he was prepared to get out 
of Kuwait, he attached so many unacceptable 
conditions to his peace offer that George Bush 
rejected it out of hand as “a cruel hoax.” Allied 
forces prepared for what could be a bloody land battle. The air war, meanwhile, 
claimed hundreds of civilian victims at a Baghdad bomb shelter—or was it a 
command post?—handing Saddam his biggest victory yet in a propaganda war 
that has kept pace with the war of bombs and bullets. Page 14 
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From a river rescue scene in Maryland 
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Squeezed by soaring costs and shrinking ad 
revenues, the four networks are all reaching 
for the same cure: low-budget, high-profit 
series featuring almost every conceivable 
form of real-life misery. Real patients! Real 
crime! Real slime! These shows all exploit 
their subjects’ ordeals. What is it that so 
fascinates US? Lifestyle: Page 46 
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ROASTKD 


1892 WAS A VERY GOOD YEAR FOR COFFEE 

1 It was a time when those in the coffee business did things a little differently. 

1 And so it was in 1892 that a Southern merchant had cause for celebration. His premiere 
blend of coffee (and some say his own personal labor of love) was about to be renamed after the 
famous hotel where it had already built a reputation as the special house blend. The hotel, of 
course, was Nashville’s Maxwell House. 

1 Today, it is with great pride (and something of a feeling that there are still folks 
around with a taste for the way things used to be made) that The Maxwell 
House Coffee Company would like to acquaint you with 1892™ Slow-Roasted 
Coffee. It is coffee that is roasted the way everyone used to do it: Slowly. 

With something of a reverence for the old ways of making things. Next 
time you’re at the grocer’s we invite you to try a can. Perhaps you will 
find that you have a taste for the uniquely satisfying, lusty taste of coffee 
the way it used to taste. 

1 1892™ Slow-Roasted Coffee. A labor of love...from The Maxwell 
House' Coffee Company. 

© 1990 Kraft General Foods, Inc. 






























High Approval 

A ttention President Bush: 

American youth supports 
you in the war. The Harris/ 
Scholastic Youth Poll, to be 
released this week, surveyed 
1,379 American students be¬ 
tween the ages of 8 and 18. 
Among the findings: 54 per¬ 
cent support the war and 67 
percent approve of Bush’s 
handling of the crisis. Bush 
scored highest among ninth to 
12th graders (76 percent) and 
males (73 percent). Blacks (40 
percent) and Hispanics (57 per¬ 
cent) gave him lower ratings. 
Sixty-three percent of the stu¬ 
dents are proud of American 
war involvement, with the 
strongest support coming 
from the South (73 percent). • 
Fifty-three percent are 
"scared” the war might person¬ 
ally affect them. The most 
worried are black students (75 
percent). As for the future, 
kids are confident: 78 percent 
think the allies will win. But 
most think fighting will last 
four months or more. ■ 



A First 


EWSWEEK has 
learned that civil- 
rights groups, in what 
would be the first major 
opposition to a Bush ju¬ 
dicial nominee, are going 
to oppose Kenneth Rys- 
kamp, a district court 
judge in Florida. Bush 
has nominated Ryskamp 
for the 11th Circuit 
Court of Appeals. They 
say Ryskamp has fa¬ 
vored defendants in civil- 
rights cases 90 percent 
of the time. After a young 
black who wasn’t 
charged with a crime was 
attacked by a police 
dog, Ryskamp said, "It 
might not be inappro¬ 
priate to carry around a 
few scars to remind you 
of your wrongdoing.” He 
also, his opponents say, 
belongs to an all-white 
golf club. 


N ewsweek has learned that 
a last-ditch effort by the 
Bush administration to sal¬ 
vage the crumbling START 
arms-control negotiations has 
failed. A team of top U.S. arms- 
control officials returned 
empty-handed last week from a 
trip to Geneva. "The Soviets 
walked back even further” 
from agreements reached in 
December, a well-placed U.S. 
source said. The administra¬ 
tion is publicly call¬ 
ing the problems 
"technical,” but be¬ 
hind the scenes 
there is "really pro¬ 
found concern, and 
at the highest levels” 
over the impasse. 

At the time of his 
resignation last De¬ 
cember, Newsweek 
was told, Soviet For¬ 
eign Minister Eduard She¬ 
vardnadze privately warned 
Secretary of State James Ba¬ 
ker that the Soviet military 
was taking an increasingly 
hard line in the START talks. 
Shevardnadze, in a message 
conveyed through U.S. Ambas¬ 
sador to Moscow Jack Mat- 
lock, told Baker that if he want¬ 
ed a START deal, he should 
try to wrap up negotiations as 
quickly as possible on the best 
terms he could get. 

In the ensuing debate with¬ 
in the administration, sources 
say, chief START negotiator 
Richard Burt, sensing the talks 


were going badly, argued 
strongly for a "get it while we 
can” approach. (Burt denies 
it.) Burt’s argument was reject¬ 
ed—in part because Baker 
made a political judgment that 
with the new hard line in Mos¬ 
cow the Senate would not ap¬ 
prove a hastily concluded 
agreement. But to accommo¬ 
date Burt, who had long 
planned to quit for a job 
in private business and 

hoped to wrap up 
START before he 
left, Baker set a late 
February deadline 
for concluding the 
negotiations. 

Now the Soviets 
are insisting that the 
United States ac¬ 
cept two provisions 
for counting exist¬ 
ing warheads and de¬ 
fining new missiles. These 
provisions would allow Moscow 
to arm its land- and sea-based 
missiles with, by one count, up 
to 1,900 additional unde¬ 
clared warheads. Some U.S. of¬ 
ficials see Moscow’s intransi¬ 
gence as endgame jockeying 
which can be resolved when 
Bush and Mikhail Gorbachev 
turn their attention from the 
gulf war to the negotiations. 
But other Bush officials fear 
the stalemate was forced by re¬ 
surgent military hard-liners 
in the Kremlin and that arms 
control could be on hold for a 
long time. ■ 



Rejected: Burt 


LEFT TO EIGHT: DOD, WEITZ-AP, 

McLendon—ap, downing—Newsweek j 



Gorby’s Case 
of Nerves 

I s Mikhail Gorbachev begin¬ 
ning to crack under the strain 
of political turmoil in the Sovi¬ 
et Union? 

Newsweek has 
learned that a 
top-secret intel¬ 
ligence report 
circulated 
among senior 
Bush adminis¬ 
tration officials 
last week warns 
that Gorbachev is suffering 
from "acute emotional and 
psychological tension.” The 
joint CIA-DIA report says the 
mental tension is caused by 
constant attacks from mili¬ 
tary and Kremlin critics and 
worry that his international 
standing is being eroded. U.S. 
intelligence officials believe 
that Gorby is still firmly in con¬ 
trol but "under great strain 
and great pressure. ” ■ 



Detroit Is 
Talking... 


bout the indictment of Police 
Chief William Hart and his for¬ 
mer civilian deputy for alleg¬ 
edly stealing $2.6 million from 
a secret police account used to 
pay informants, make drug 
buys and fund undercover op¬ 
erations. The seven-count in¬ 
dictment alleges Hart con¬ 
verted 98 checks—totaling 
$1.3 million—for personal 
use. It also alleges he funneled 
checks worth another $1.3 
million through dummy corpo¬ 
rations for the personal use of 
his deputy. Hart, who says he is 
innocent, has been suspended 
and a new chief has already 
been named. 



Lucy HowA^Darad Ned Zeman 
' with bureau reports 


Indicted: Ex-chief Hart 
































Conventional Wisdom 


A s the war entered its second month, the CW had a dizzying j of insider hacks had some trouble figuring out the CW for a 
week. First the bunker bombing, then Saddam’s surprise j few hours. But like jello, the CW quickly solidifies, then gets 
offer of conditional withdrawal. Even the most seasoned I gobbled right up. This week, a few extra flavors. 




Conventional Wisdom 


George Bush 


Churchill? Roosevelt? James K. Polk 
was a war president, too. 

Saddam Hussein 

♦ 

Slick move for a cornered rat, but you 
only bought yourself a week or so. 

M. Gorbachev 

% 

What’s a few noisy republics when 
you’ve got the Arab world to play with? 

Y. Primakov 

♦ 

Kissinger, eat your heart out. Saddam’s 
ventriloquist is envoy of the hour. 

James Baker 


He’s outside the inner circle, but will 
grab victory glory. 

Brent Scowcroft 

ir 

He’s inside the inner circle, but won’t 
get victory glory. 

Dick Cheney 

% 

Thank God we dumped Tower. Wyo¬ 
ming granite makes ’96 short list. 

Colin Powell 

♦ 

No arrow up enough. CW says, have 
your way with me, Ike. I’m yours. 

United States 

f 

War is hell, but we love it. Any bombs 
left over for the media? 

Iraq 

♦ 

Yeah, they’re victims, too. But oh, what 
a lovely target-rich environment. 

Israel 

Born to be wild card. Itchy trigger 
makes CW nervous. 

Jordan 

4 

What did we pay for all these years, 
Shorty? Maybe we should shop around. 

Iran 


Foreign-policy bazaar. Buy! Sell! Deal! 
No time to mullah it over. 







Peter Arnett 

♦ 

Good job, but please blink out some 
code or something to silence the critics. 

Peter Jennings 

♦ 

Bionic anchor turns withdrawal story 
into rout. Time to renegotiate, Roone? 

Tom Brokaw 

♦ 

Where were you? After story breaks, 
“Today” sticks with a cooking segment. 

Dan Rather 

* 

Terminal? Pray new executive produc¬ 
er can find the frequency. 

R. W. Apple 

♦ 

Was Times’s gourmand “Punched out” 
after feasting on U.S. general? 

Brad Willis 

♦ 

NBC man plays military’s hall monitor, 
fingers pool violators. Frag him. 

Bob Simon 

* 

Alive! Hero to colleagues.,When you get 
released, call your agent pronto. 


BIWMWKM i Conventional Wisdom 


Briefers 

•* 

You’re still not saying squat, butyou say 
it so well. And you look so fit. 

Questioners 


Unkempt, unruly and uninformed. Do 
you have a question or what? 

Sam Nunn 


Get thee to a nunnery. Antiwar stance 
puts him on wrong side of Gulf gulf. 

Stephen Solarz 

♦ 

OK, the warmongering paid off, but shut 
up about it, Dr. Overexposed. 

Reed Irvine 

* 

You should shut up, too. Incoherent 
media crank undercuts press-bashing. 

Dorothy Rabinowitz 

+ 

Keep talking. Media critic’s expertly 
used knife helps press-bashing. 

EraEEraaiasiM 



Ground war 


Ancient CW: Avoid at all costs. Old CW: 
Unavoidable. New CW: Why bother? 

Baghdad bombing: 

♦ 

Who needs it? Bad PR and it won’t nail 
Saddam anyway. 

Linkage 

* 

You wish. Here’s our condition: Come 
out with your hands up. 

Coup 

♦ 

We wish. But Bush’s public encourage¬ 
ment may make it less likely. 

Coalition 

f 

Looks strong now, but wait ’till we get 
the bill. 





Old CW: Bunker bombing a probable screwup. 

New CW: Bull’s-eye. We wiped out his high command. 

Old CW: Air power alone can’t win a war. 

New CW: Air power alone can win the war. 

Old CW: Everyone’s life on hold to watch CNN. 

New CW: Half-price tickets? Get me my travel agent. 

Old CW: How patriotic when Mom and Dad go to war. 

New CW: One of you should be home with the kids. 

Old CW: We don’t know what the war aims are. 

New CW: We don’t care what the war aims are. 

CW predictions: After the war, inquiring minds will want to know: 
Why we were in bed with Saddam for so long. Why he is still in 
office. How the Russians got to call the tune and when Arthur 
Kent is going to become an anchor. 
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Chapel Hill . North. Carolina, 


"...and they don’t take American Express” 

Performance Bicycle Shop. Chapel Hill. Sleek lines, sturdy con¬ 
structions—cycling's cutting edge. Where cycling goes into high 
gear. It's just one of the more than four million places around the 
world that accept Visa, but not American Express. 



It’s Everywhere You Want lb Be. 






The Best a Man Can Get" 


Gillette Sensor: the shave 
personalized to every man. 

It starts with twin 
blades, individually and 


independently mounted on 
highly responsive springs. 
So they continuously sense 
and automatically adjust to 
the individual curves and 
unique needs of your face. 


Innovation is every¬ 
where. You can feel it in the 


textured ridges and the balance of the Sensor razor. 
Y)u appreciate it in the easy loading system and the 
convenient shaving organizer. 


All these Sensor tech¬ 
nologies combine to give 
your individual face a per¬ 
sonalized shave—the clos¬ 
est, smoothest, safest, most 
comfortable. 

The best shave a man 
can get. 

' @1991 The Gillette Company [USA] 


Gillette 


Even rinsing is in¬ 
novative. The new blades 
are 50% narrower than any 
others—allowing water to 
flow freely around and 
through them, for effortless 
cleaning and rinsing. 








Why My Kids 
Hate Science 


By Robert M. Hazen 


L ast year my sixth-grade daughter, Elizabeth, was 
subjected to science. Her education, week after 
week, consisted of mindless memorization of big 
words like "batholith” and "saprophyte”—words 
that an average Ph.D. scientist wouldn’t know. 
She recited the accomplishments of famous scientists who 
did things like "improved nuclear fusion”—never mind 
that she hasn’t the vaguest notion of what nuclear fusion 
means. Elizabeth did very well (she’s good at memorizing 
things). And now she hates science. My eighth-grade son, 
Ben, was also abused by science education. Week after 
week he had to perform canned laboratory experiments— 
projects with preordained right and wrong answers. Ben 
figured out how to guess the right answers, so he got 
good grades. Now he hates 
science, too. 

Science can provide an ex¬ 
hilarating outlet for ev¬ 
ery child’s curiosity. Sci¬ 
ence education should teach 
ways to ask questions, and 
create a framework for seek¬ 
ing answers. In elementary 
school, because of jargon and 
mathematical abstraction, 
my children got the mistak¬ 
en impression that science is 
difficult, boring and irrele¬ 
vant to their everyday interests. Year by year, class by class 
across America, the number of students who persevere with 
science education shrinks. 

As a professional geologist who has tried to convey some of 
the wonder and excitement of science to nonscientists, I am 
saddened and angered to see "the great science turnoff.” I 
know that science is profoundly important in our lives. 
Informed decisions can’t be made about where we live, 
what we eat and how we treat our environment without 
basic knowledge about our physical world, the knowledge 
that constitutes scientific literacy. Yet studies and surveys 
prove that our educational system is turning out millions of 
scientifically illiterate graduates. What’s gone wrong? Who 
is to blame? 

Some people say the problem is too much TV, or lack of 
parental supervision, or the sometimes poor media image 
of scientists. Perhaps the fault lies in declining national 
standards of education, poorly trained teachers or inade¬ 
quate resources. Maybe students are just too dumb. But I 
can’t escape the truth. Blame for the scientific literacy 
crisis in America lies squarely at the feet of working scien¬ 
tists. Too often we have sacrificed general education for 
our own specialized interests. Why haven’t children been 
taught the basics in science? Because most university sci¬ 
entists at the top of the educational hierarchy couldn’t 
care less about teaching anyone but future scientists. To 
them, science education is a long process of elimination 
that weeds out and casts aside the unworthy. It’s not sur¬ 
prising that scientists have guided science education in 


this way. All the good things in academic life—tenure, 
promotion, salary, prestige—hinge on one’s reputation in 
specialized research. Educators focus on teaching ad¬ 
vanced courses to students who are willing to run the 
laboratory. Time devoted to teaching, or even reading, 
general science is time wasted. 

One amazing Consequence of this emphasis is that work¬ 
ing scientists are often as scientifically illiterate as nonsci¬ 
entists. I’m a good example. The last time I took a course in 
biology was in ninth grade, long before genetics had made it 
into the textbooks. In college I studied lots of earth science, 
even more in graduate school. But from that distant day in 
1962 when I dissected a frog, to quite recently when as a 
teacher I was forced to learn about the revolution in our 
understanding of life, I was as illiterate in modern genetics 
as it was possible to be. The average Ph.D. scientist doesn’t 
know enough to teach general science at any level. 

Working physicists or geologists or biologists know a 
great deal about their specialties. That’s why Americans 
win so many Nobel Prizes. But all that specialization comes 
at a price. National science leaders, who usually are the ones 
who have done the best playing the research game, have 
fostered an education policy more concerned with produc¬ 
ing the next generation of specialized scientists than educat¬ 
ing the average citizen. This policy has backfired by turning 
off students in unprecedent¬ 
ed numbers. 

The picture may seem 
bleak, but the solution is not 
all that difficult. First, we 
need to recognize that sci¬ 
ence can be shared without 
jargon and complex mathe¬ 
matics. You don’t have to be 
a scientist to appreciate the 
overarching scientific prin¬ 
ciples that influence every 
action of our lives. The cen¬ 
tral ideas of science are sim¬ 
ple and elegant—together they form a seamless web of 
knowledge that ties together every aspect of our physical 
experience. 

Then we need teachers who are able to convey this unified 
vision with confidence and enthusiasm. Teachers can’t give 
students a vision if no one has ever given it to them, so every 
college and university needs to institute general science 
courses. These courses should be required of all future 
teachers. Administrators at institutions of higher learning 
should be as quick to reward the gifted teachers of general 
science with raises and tenure as they have been to reward 
the gifted science researcher. 

The science classroom, at least through junior high 
school, should be a hands-on exploration of the universe. 
Textbooks that are daunting and boring should be burned. 
Standardized tests that bully teachers into creating rigid 
curricula should be outlawed. Our children should be given 
the chance to explore backward in time, look outward 
through space and discover unity in the workings of the 
cosmos. Armed with that knowledge they will someday 
combat disease, create new materials and shape our envi¬ 
ronment in marvelous ways. Science will also give them the 
means to predict the consequences of their actions and 
perhaps, with wisdom, to save us from ourselves. 


Hazen, a scientist at Carnegie Institution of Washington 
and Robinson Professor at George Mason University, is co¬ 
author with James Trefil of ",Science Matters: Achieving 
Scientific Literacy, ’’published by Doubleday. 



Who is to 
blame for this 
turnoff? 
Scientists 
themselves 
are at fault. 
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The best way to a man’s 
stomach...NordicTrack 



NordicTrack duplicates the motion of 
cross-country skiing, what most experts agree 
is the most efficient and effective aerobic 

It bums more calories in less time than 
any other kind of exercise machine. Up 
to 1,100 calories per hour according to fitness 


Besides burning calories it strengthens 
the heart, tones the muscles and improves 
stamina. And it’s much less stressful on the 
body than running and high-impact sports. 
Working out on NordicTrack also boosts 
creativity and productivity and lowers stress, 
making you feel as good as you look. 


It’s time to change 
the spare tire. 


Unlike most in- 
home exercisers, 

NordicTrack works all 
the major muscle groups 
of the body including the 
arms, legs, buttocks, shouldei 
and yes, even stomach. 

So what are you waiting 
for? Call NordicTrack 
today. 

Nordic/rack 




From the maker of ESCORT,® PASSPORT® and SOLO® 


How to protect yourself 
against traffic radar errors 

FREE REPORT reveals 9 ways police radar may 
tag you unfairly — and what you can do about it. 

Radar displays speed, but can’t tell which vehicle it is clocking. 

Who gels the ticket? Too often, it’s guesswork. An estimated 30% 
of radar tickets may be issued in error. 

Get thefactsnowbyaskingforour free TrafftcRadar Report. 

In plain English it explains how police radar works and why 
radar gets wrong readings, including 9 common operator errors 
documented by the U.S. government. 

Your best protection 
The Report also tells you how radar detectors operate to 
protect drivers. You’ll learn why a high-performance detector is 
your best defense against police radar error—even if you never drive over the speed limit. 

You’ll also receive information about our famous ESCORT DSP, PASSPORT and SOLO radar detectors, 
consistently-top-rated by leading indepedent experts. This complete literature kit is yours free and without 
obligation. So call us today or mail the coupon. 




Adding to the Pain? 

Your decision to publish a photo of POW 
Navy Lt. Jeffrey Zaun’s bruised face on 
Newsweek’s Feb. 4 cover angered and of¬ 
fended me deeply. You have helped the 
Iraqi government exploit Lieutenant Zaun 
and further stripped a soldier of his dignity. 
Your insensitivity in selecting that picture, 
moreover, can only add to the pain of his 
family, friends and fellow Americans. 

Sharon A. Byrne 
Rowayton, Conn. 


I question the wisdom of your reporting 
that the POWs Iraq televised were "acting 
like robots to send a message home” and, 
even worse, that one of the POWs was 
"mocking the interrogator’s accent” ("Tor¬ 
ture and Torment,” desert storm, Feb. 4). 
What assurance do you have that Iraq 
won’t retaliate against them for what may 
or may not have been ploys on their part? 

James J. Cook 
Johnstown, Pa. 


All five maps published in Newsweek’s 
Feb. 4 pullout section "The Gulf War Zone” 
are copyrighted works owned by Ham¬ 
mond Incorporated. But three appeared 
without copyright notices: The Middle East 
(©1990), Kuwait (©1991) and Mideast Re¬ 
gion Terrain Map (©1987, updated 1990). 

Dean Hammond, President 
Hammond Incorporated 
Maplewood, N.J. 


Thank you for the maps of the Middle 
East. That is one thing Americans are real¬ 
ly ignorant of—where we are. We also don’t 
know why we are there, but that’s another 
problem: where is at least a start. 

Liz Schmidt 
Columbia, Mo. 


In assigning guilt to those who helped to 
develop the Iraqi war machine, you failed 
to give full credit to the Americans ("The 
German Connection,” Feb. 4). You named 
several German firms that contributed to 
the Iraqi effort, then said only that "several 
U.S. firms provided Iraq with technology 
for chemical and biological warfare.” 
Which are these firms that supplied such 
lethal American know-how? 

Frances V. McCann 
Hanover, N.H. 

A Grandson’s Birthright 

I empathize with Sheila Evans, who feels 
conflicted about her responsibilities to a 
child her son fathered out of wedlock 
("Granny by Subpoena,” my turn, Jan. 21). 










































A Grim Photo 

H undreds 
of read¬ 
ers com¬ 
plained about 
the grim cover 
photo of cap¬ 
tured Navy Lt. 

Jeffrey Zaun on 
the Feb. 4 issue. 

Some said it was 
too graphic; others accused News¬ 
week of sensationalism. Newsweek 
agrees the photo is disturbing. Far 
from any attempt to sensationalize 
the plight of Lieutenant Zaun, our 
cover decision was based on our 
judgment of what the brutal treat¬ 
ment ofPOWs revealed about the na¬ 
ture of Saddam Hussein and the 
nature of the escalating gulf war. 
Throughout the opening days of the 
war, there was an inclination among 
military briefers, the press and 
much of the American public to view 


gifts; what this child needs is love and time 
freely given. He deserves to know what 
birthrights he has inherited from both his 
parents. Even if his corporate-ladder aunts 
and indifferent father prefer not to be in¬ 
volved, Evans should go for it. 

Alberta Thomas 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 

The Ultimate Price 

I was appalled at the American judicial 
system after reading "Did He Kill His 
Daughter?” (justice, Jan. 14), which re¬ 
ported that authorities in Florida are 
charging Nicaraguan immigrant Ramiro 
Rodriguez in the traffic-accident death of 
his 3-year-old largely because he failed to 
place her in a safety-restraint seat. Rodri¬ 
guez made the wrong decision, as parents 
sometimes do, but he has paid the ultimate 
price in losing his daughter. Making an 
example of him will neither correct the 
situation nor serve the public. 

Bill Donofrio 
Grand Island, N. Y. 
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No one is saying that Rodriguez killed his 
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A word of advice for Evans: once a 
mother has gone to court and established 
paternity and child-support payments—as 
the mother of Evans’s grandson did—she 
leaves the door open for the father’s fam¬ 
ily to acquire visiting privileges. Never 
mind the stocking stuffers and birthday 
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Adding to the Pain? 

Your decision to publish a photo of POW 
Navy Lt. Jeffrey Zaun’s bruised face on 
Newsweek’s Feb. 4 cover angered and of¬ 
fended me deeply. You have helped the 
Iraqi government exploit Lieutenant Zaun 
and further stripped a soldier of his dignity. 
Your insensitivity in selecting that picture, 
moreover, can only add to the pain of his 
family, friends and fellow Americans. 

Sharon A. Byrne 
Rowayton, Conn. 


I question the wisdom of your reporting 
that the POWs Iraq televised were "acting 
like robots to send a message home” and, 
even worse, that one of the POWs was 
"mocking the interrogator’s accent” ("Tor¬ 
ture and Torment,” desert storm, Feb. 4). 
What assurance do you have that Iraq 
won’t retaliate against them for what may 
or may not have been ploys on their part? 

James J. Cook 
Johnstown, Pa. 


in Newsweek’s 
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lethal American know-how? 

Frances V. McCann 
Hanover, N.H. 

A Grandson’s Birthright 

I empathize with Sheila Evans, who feels 
conflicted about her responsibilities to a 
child her son fathered out of wedlock 
("Granny by Subpoena,” my turn, Jan. 21). 











































A Grim Photo 


plained, about 
the grim cover 
photo of cap¬ 
tured Navy Lt. 

Jeffrey Zaun on 
the Feb. 4 issue. 

Some said it was 
too graphic; others accused News¬ 
week of sensationalism. Newsweek 
agrees the photo is disturbing. Far 
from any attempt to sensationalize 
the plight of Lieutenant Zaun, our 
cover decision was based on our 
judgment of what the brutal treat¬ 
ment ofPOWs revealed about the na¬ 
ture of Saddam Hussein and the 
nature of the escalating gulf war. 
Throughout the opening days of the 
war, there was an inclination among 
military briefers, the press and 
much of the American public to view 
the war as a remote and somehow 
antiseptic conflict. Newsweek genu¬ 
inely believes it was the images of the 
anguished and battered faces of the 
captured pilots that brought the war 
home to many Americans. The POW 
pictures revealed the Iraqi dictator’s 
complete misreading of how those 
images would affect international 
opinion. Some photographs that are 
both telling and newsworthy are ex¬ 
tremely painful as well. The decision 
to use them or not to use them is 
difficult and delicate. Newsweek 
weighs these decisions carefully and 
takes its responsibilities in making 
these choices very, very seriously. 


But my heart also goes out to her grandson. 
He shouldn’t be penalized because his par¬ 
ents didn’t plan the pregnancy. Evans says 
her son doesn’t want to send a court-or¬ 
dered $350 a month to a' 'stranger. ’’But the 
stranger who benefits is his child—for 
whom he shares responsibility. 

Alison Ward 
Bound Brook, N.J. 


A word of advice for Evans: once a 
mother has gone to court and established 
paternity and child-support payments—as 
the mother of Evans’s grandson did—she 
leaves the door open for the father’s fam¬ 
ily to acquire visiting privileges. Never 
mind the stocking stuffers and birthday 


gifts; what this child needs is love and time 
freely given. He deserves to know what 
birthrights he has inherited from both his 
parents. Even if his corporate-ladder aunts 
and indifferent father prefer not to be in¬ 
volved, Evans should go for it. 

Alberta Thomas 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 

The Ultimate Price 

I was appalled at the American judicial 
system after reading "Did He Kill His 
Daughter?” (justice, Jan. 14), which re¬ 
ported that authorities in Florida are 
charging Nicaraguan immigrant Ramiro 
Rodriguez in the traffic-accident death of 
his 3-year-old largely because he failed to 
place her in a safety-restraint seat. Rodri¬ 
guez made the wrong decision, as parents 
sometimes do, but he has paid the ultimate 
price in losing his daughter. Making an 
example of him will neither correct the 
situation nor serve the public. 

Bill Donofrio 
Grand Island, N.Y. 


No one is saying that Rodriguez killed his 
daughter intentionally—only that she 
died, in part, as a result of his failure to 
restrain her properly. Given our rate of 
traffic-accident fatalities, the Dade County 
state’s attorney is to be commended for 
holding Rodriguez accountable. 

Karl N. Scribner 
Deputy Sheriff 
Delta Township, Mich. 

Publish and Perish? 

"Gridlock in the Labs” (ideas, Jan. 14) 
cites a study by the Institute for Scientific 
Information implying (you say) that "near¬ 
ly half the scientific work” published in 
this country "is basically worthless” be¬ 
cause it goes uncited for years. In a series of 
studies, we have found that scientific pa¬ 
pers generally cite only about one third of 
their influences, that citing is highly biased 
and that roughly one third of all references 
are to secondary, not primary, sources. 
Whether or not a paper is cited, in other 
words, isn’t an especially good indicator of 
its worth. Indeed, Gregor Mendel’s 1865 
paper on plant hybrids was ignored for 35 
years before becoming the foundation for 
the science of genetics. 

Michael H. MacRoberts 
Barbara R. MacRoberts 
Shreveport, La. 


Letters to the Editor, with the writer’s name 
and address and daytime phone number, 
should be sent to: Letters Editor, Newsweek, 
444 Madison Avenue. New York, N.Y. 10022 or 
faxed to: (212) 350-4120. Letters may be 
edited for reasons of space and clarity. 
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A 
G.I. 

Family's Prayer 

Hear, Lord, my prayer for my G.I., 
so eager to live—too young to die. 

Beneath an alien blistering sun, 
he faces a dangerous enemy gun. 

The storm clouds gather, the horror of war, 
my soldier stands bravely guarding the door. 
Defending justice, peace, and freedom, 
to his Commander-in-Chief give Holy wisdom. 
From war’s alarms, bring swift release. 

Hasten the day of honorable peace. 

On land and sand and sea and air, 

I bach my soldier with this prayer-. 

"No matter how far he’s forced to roam, 
just bring, I pray, my G.I. home.” 

. Robert H. Schuller 

Amen T 

January 1991 
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Overheard 

We SHELL not EXXONerate 
Saddam Hussein for his actions. We 
will MOBILize to meet this threat 
to vital interests in the Persian 
GULF until an AMOCOble 
solution is reached. Our best 
strategy is to BPrepared. FINAlly, 
we ARCOming to kick your ass.” 

A statement circulating 
among office workers 
at oil companies 

I love California. I grew up 
in Phoenix.” 

Dan Quayle, when asked about 
his role in carrying California 
for the GOP in 1992 
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He came in as a jerk and went out as a schmuck.” 

Former New York City mayor Ed Koch, ora 
Albert Scardino, who resigned last week as press 
secretary for Mayor David Dinkins 

I’m not saying it didn’t happen. But you’d think if it did, I 
would have remembered the first four or five hours.” 
Performer Willie Nelson, ora a woman’s claim that 
they had sex for nine straight hours, during which 
they performed a somersault 

Yeah, he might be there. He probably sleeps in the same 
room with Peter Arnett.” 

An American military officer, when asked 
during a press briefing if Saddam Hussein is using 
the Al-Rashid Hotel in Baghdad as a base 
for military operations 


If you can pick women, you can pick cattle. You look for good 
angularity, nice legs and capacity.” 

Hockey legend Bobby Hull, ora women 

If you don’t get your legs or your genitals blown off, battle can be very 
interesting and exciting.” 

Daniel Ellsberg, antiwar activist and 
Vietnam veteran, on war 


To the insensitive boob in the business suit and sneakers who 
watched me get mugged on the 1-train last week without doing a damn 
thing to help. Pig.” 

An item in the "Anti-Personals”section 
of the Manhattan Pennysaver, a New York periodical 
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It could be the beginning of 
the end. With his regime on 
the ropes, Saddam Hussein 
makes a one-sided peace of- 
^^■1 fer after a U.S. air raid claims 
hundreds of civilian victims at a bomb 
shelter in a Baghdad neighborhood. 


DESERT 

STORM 
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Under 
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T he first, sketchy news reports 
reached Washington at dawn 
last Friday. Iraq had said the 
magic word: "Withdrawal.” 
Suddenly it seemed possible 
that the Persian Gulf War 
would end quickly, that Iraqi 
forces would pull out of Kuwait and elimi¬ 
nate the need for a costly ground offensive 
by U.S. and allied troops. Many Americans 
gave thanks. In Baghdad, jubilant Iraqis 
celebrated what they believed was the end 
of the war, firing pistols and rifles into the 
air. Shortly after 7 in the morning, Wash¬ 
ington time, George Bush and his advisers 
crowded into the president’s private study 
to consider the Iraqi proposal. The opti¬ 
mism faded well before 8. The full text of the 
offer contained numerous old precondi¬ 
tions and even some new ones, a set of de¬ 
mands so unacceptable to any of Iraq’s ad¬ 
versaries that there was finally nothing to 
talk about. "When I first heard the state¬ 
ment, I must say I was happy that Saddam 
Hussein had seemed to realize that he must 
now withdraw unconditionally from Ku¬ 
wait,” Bush told an audience of scientists a 
few hours later. "Regrettably, the Iraqi 
statement now appears to be a cruel hoax. ” 
Was it really a hoax? Or was it the begin¬ 
ning of the end? Under a rain of allied 
bombs, Saddam was in deepening trouble, 


OPINION WATCH 


Terms of Victory 

Do you agree or disagree with 
the following statements? 
(Percent saying agree) 

37% It will be a victory for the 
U.S. if Saddam withdraws from 
Kuwait but remains in power 

27 % Allied attacks have 
already eliminated the military 
threat Iraq had posed in the 
Persian Gulf area 

49 % The Soviet Union is 
playing a positive role in seek¬ 
ing an end to the war 
22 % Iran is playing a positive 
role in seeking an end to the war 

For this Newsweek Poll, The Gallup Organization interviewed 
a national sample of 515 adults by telephone Feb. 15. The margin 

Know” and other responses not shown. The Newsweek Poll © 
1991 by. Newsweek, Inc. 


threatened with the eventual loss of his 
Army, his regime or his life. He may have 
hoped that the offer would split the coali¬ 
tion arrayed against him, forestall the al¬ 
lied ground attack or even compel Wash¬ 
ington to stop smashing his forces from the 
air. But the Iraqi dictator seemed to have 
an additional purpose: to set up a mecha¬ 
nism that would allow him to withdraw 
from the war at the moment he judges he 
can best salvage his prestige—and his re¬ 
gime. In a sharp change of course, he of¬ 
fered to obey one of the 12 United Nations 
resolutions against Iraq, and he lined up 
intermediaries, such as the Soviet Union 
and Iran, which could help him to arrange 
a cease-fire when he wants one. If that is his 
strategy, the moment could come any day. 
Or it could be months away, after Ameri¬ 
cans have been bloodied in a ground war. 
"It’s the beginning of the end,” confirmed a 
veteran Iraqi diplomat now serving over¬ 
seas. He could not predict how long it would 
take to get "to the end of the end.” 

The Bush administration is in no hurry 
for the war to end, despite its desire to 
minimize U.S. casualties. Washington’s ob¬ 
jectives go far beyond its stated purpose of 
expelling Iraq from Kuwait. Senior Bush 
aides readily admit that to "win” the war, 
they must also inflict on Saddam an over¬ 
whelming political defeat and destroy most 
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■ Out in the desert of 
northeastern Saudi 
Arabia (top left), U.S. 
Marines inspect a 
Soviet-built Iraqi 
tank that was 
destroyed earlier 
this month during the 
battle for the border 
city of Khaf ji 


■ In Baghdad (top), a 
telecommunications 
center is turned into 
a twisted ruin by an 
air raid 


■ Smoke rises from 
other buildings in 
the Iraqi capital 
that were bombed 
during allied raids 
last month 


of his war machine. Better yet, they say, he 
should lose his power, if not his head. The 
administration thinks the bombing has 
hurt Iraq badly, on both the battlefield and 
the home front—though not yet badly 
enough. The explosion of joy in Baghdad 
after the announcement of a possible with¬ 
drawal convinced U.S. officials that ordi¬ 
nary Iraqis desperately want peace. That 
prompted Bush to make his first public 
appeal for "the Iraqi military and the Iraqi 
people to take matters into their own 
hands” and force Saddam to "step aside.” 

'No pause’: There was a sense of relief in 
official Washington that the peace propos¬ 
al was so outlandishly one-sided. So far, 
only about 30 percent of Iraqi armor de¬ 
ployed in the Kuwaiti theater has been 
eliminated, according to U.S. estimates. 
"There will be no pause. There will be no 
cease-fire,” said a pumped-up president as 
he toured an Andover, Mass., plant that 
makes parts for the Patriot anti-missile 
missile. Senior U.S. officials said the 
ground war would begin on schedule, per¬ 
haps this week or next (page 26). Stopping 
the conflict would be tricky, especially af¬ 
ter the start of the ground war. Bush advis¬ 
ers said that if Saddam wants to cry uncle, a 
stated intention to withdraw from Kuwait 
unconditionally might not be enough to 
stop the bombing. They insisted that Iraqi 
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How Badly Hurt Is Saddam’s War Machine? 

T he allies say their continuing bombardment of armored enemy targets has crippled 
Iraq’s ability to fight. Though some experts call the damage assessment optimistic, 
Saddam’s offer to withdraw from Kuwait could mean he has suffered heavy losses. 


ARMORED PERSONNEL CARRIERS 
Twenty-eight percent have been 
destroyed so far. 

800 Total 2,870 

ARTILLERY The a 11 ies say more 
than one third of Saddam's big guns 
have been taken out. 

1,190 Total 3,110 

DESTROYED 

TANKS The U.S. claims air attacks 
havedestroyed 1,300 of Iraq'stanks, 
almost a third of its heavy armor. 

1,300 Total 4.280 

SOURCE: DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


PLANES The American military 
says about 30 percent of Saddam's 
prewar Air Force of 650 to 700 
planes is out of the war: 41 shot 
down, 138 impounded in Iran, 32 
wrecked or damaged on the ground. 

PRISONERS OF WAR The coalition 
has an estimated 1,325 Iraqi troops 
in custody. Many have crossed bat¬ 
tle lines to surrender, some carrying 
leaflets dropped by the allies; about 
100 defectors are officers. 

BRIDGES Three key bridges over 
the Tigris River in Baghdad have 
been destroyed. Three supply-line 
bridges over the Euphrates south of 
the capital have also been taken 
out; many smaller spans damaged. 


troops would have to come out 
of their bunkers and head 
north in large numbers, on foot 
or in trucks, abandoning their 
armor and artillery (page 21). 

At the moment, Washing¬ 
ton’s biggest fear is that some 
members of the alliance will 
not hold to so tough a standard. 

In particular, some U.S. offi¬ 
cials worry that Moscow may 
rush into mediation, despite 
private assurances from Soviet 
Foreign Minister Aleksandr 
Bessmertnykh that the Krem¬ 
lin will not abandon the allied 
position when it holds discus¬ 
sions with Iraqi leaders early 
this week (page 25). 

The Iraqi peace feeler came 
at what Saddam may have 
judged to be psychologically the 
right moment. Two days before, 
an American bomb slammed 
into a bunker in a Baghdad 
neighborhood. The Americans 
insisted that the structure was 
a command post, but it turned 
out to be full of civilians, many 
of them women and children, 
and by the end of last week, 
more than 300 charred bodies 
had been pulled from the rub¬ 
ble. Allied sources told Newsweek that one 
goal of the bombing raid was to kill leaders 
of the Iraqi regime (page 20). But the loss of 
innocent lives gave Saddam his biggest vic¬ 
tory yet in a propaganda war that has kept 
pace with the war of bombs and bullets 
(page 38). By suddenly raising the possibili¬ 
ty of a withdrawal from Kuwait, Saddam 
may have tried to press his advantage. 

Public support: He failed to score a hit, 
however, on his most important target: 
U.S. public opinion. Americans regretted 
the civilian deaths, but they did not waver 
in their support for the war and especially 
the bombing campaign, which appears to 
be saving the lives of U.S. troops on the 
ground. In the latest Newsweek Poll, 83 
percent of the people surveyed dismissed 
Iraq’s peace offer as "a propaganda move.” 
And 84 percent wanted the war to continue 
until Saddam’s government is "removed 
from power.” With U.S. casualties still rel¬ 
atively light, most Americans think the 
war is the right thing to do, and going well. 
"It’s still clean, it’s still neat, and we’re 
kicking a guy that everyone hates,” says 
Democratic polltaker Harrison Hickman. 
"That’s powerful stuff.” 

The best that could be said for Iraq’s 
peace proposal was that it actually used the 
word "withdrawal.” Just before the war 
began, Saddam told U.N. Secretary-Gener¬ 
al Javier Perez de Cuellar that to merely 
utter the word in connection with Kuwait 
would create "the psychological conditions 
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for enemy victory.” But last 
week Baghdad said it twice in 
announcing a willingness to 
"deal with” U.N. Security 
Council Resolution 660, which 
orders Iraq out of Kuwait "im¬ 
mediately and unconditional¬ 
ly.” And for once, the Iraqis did 
not refer to the emirate as their 
"19th province.” 

The rest of the message was 
less helpful. It blamed the inva¬ 
sion of Kuwait on an "imperial¬ 
ist Zionist colonialist” conspir¬ 
acy to destroy Iraq. It claimed 
that after fighting the allies for 
a month, "Iraq has triumphed 
in this duel.” Iraq’s expression 
of "readiness” to withdraw 
was hedged by a host of famil¬ 
iar conditions, including Is¬ 
raeli withdrawal from occupied 
Arab territories, the removal of 
all Western forces from the gulf 
and the creation of a new gov¬ 
ernment to replace Kuwait’s 
royal family. Baghdad also de¬ 
manded the repeal of the other 
11 Security Council resolutions 
against Iraq and total abolition 
of the trade embargo. And it 
insisted that, far from pay¬ 
ing reparations for the damage 
it did by invading Kuwait, 
Iraq should receive reparations 


from the allies to cover the cost of repairing 


Despite the hard-line tone of the mes¬ 
sage, Saddam took a considerable risk in 
publishing it. For his own people, it raises 
troubling questions. "If their government 
accepts the U.N. resolution,” says Ahmad 
Chalabi, an Iraqi opposition leader in Lon¬ 
don, "then why are they fighting?” Already 
there are signs of unrest in Iraq. Allied 
forces in Saudi Arabia now hold more than 
1,100 Iraqi prisoners, most of them hungry, 
demoralized defectors. And Newsweek 
has learned that perhaps 1,000 Iraqi sol¬ 
diers on the northern front have defected to 
Turkey. American intelligence sources say 
they have picked up rumors that a military 
coup may be in the works. 

‘Under pressure’: Ordinary citizens also 
seem to be getting restless. One Iraqi gov¬ 
ernment estimate, which is impossible to 
check, says that 7,000 civilians have died in 
the bombings so far. Whatever the number, 
it is clear that allied air raids have inflicted 
severe hardship on almost every family in 
the country. "Saddam is desperately trying 
to stay our hand because he’s coming under 
pressure at home,” says Martin Indyk, di¬ 
rector of the Washington Institute for Near 
East Policy. "The 'mother of all battles’ is 
suddenly looking like the father of all 
defeats.” 

Washington wants to increase the pres¬ 
sure on Saddam. Militarily, that can be 
done by continuing the bombing, but a land 
attack may also be called for. 
Politically, the allies can stone¬ 
wall Saddam’s attempts to cut a 
deal for himself and hope that 
someone inside Iraq will take 
the hint and overthrow him. 
But the likeliest way to end the 
war soon is to deal with Sad¬ 
dam—not by making conces¬ 
sions, but by leading him to the 
conclusion that he has just one 
palatable option. "The only 
way we can turn this into the 
beginning of the endgame is to 
convince Saddam that halfway 
offers won’t work, that the only 
way to end his desperate situa¬ 
tion is to withdraw fully and 
unconditionally,” says a senior 
U.S. official. "At the very least, 
he’s trying to see what he can 
get. Our answer has to be, you 
don’t get any reward, except 
survival.” Delivering that mes¬ 
sage, and making Saddam be¬ 
lieve it, could be the biggest po- 








U.S. troops check their weapons. Marine Capt. 
Jonathan Edwards is buried at Arlington 
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What Really Happened 

The U.S. raid was aimed at Saddam’s inner circle 


T he one word nobody in the Bush ad¬ 
ministration wanted to use last 
week was "decapitation.” Last fall 
the U.S. Air Force chief of staff, Gen. 
Michael J. Dugan, was fired in part for 
suggesting that Saddam Hussein himself 
was a legitimate target of allied air pow¬ 
er. After last week’s raid on the Amiriya 
shelter in Baghdad, at the cost of several 
hundred civilian lives, it seems that Du¬ 
gan was not exactly wrong. He was mere¬ 
ly indiscreet. Newsweek, has learned 
that allied intelligence previously identi¬ 
fied the bunker as one of perhaps two 
dozen meant to shelter Saddam’s inner 
circle, the leaders and families of the 
Revolutionary Command Council and 
the ruling Baath Party. "There is space 
in [the city’s] air-raid bunkers for just 
1 percent of the population of Baghdad,” 
said an allied government source. "We 
know that because we’ve mapped the 
bunkers. Now, which 1 percent do you 
think is allowed in those bunkers?” 

Dugan’s original remarks were unusu¬ 
ally blunt. "If push comes to shove, the 
cutting edge would be in downtown Bagh¬ 
dad,” he told reporters on a flight from 
Saudi Arabia in September. "The way to 
hurt you is at home; it’s not out in the 
woods somewhere.” He then carried the 
Air Force doctrine of deep strikes at ene¬ 
my "centers of gravity” to its logical ulti¬ 
mate: "If for any reason [Saddam] went 
away, it is my judgment that those troops 
[in Kuwait] would... be back in Iraq in a 
matter of hours, in disarray.” According 
to intelligence sources, Saddam was spot¬ 
ted at the Amiriya bunker in the later 
stages of the Iran-Iraq War. He 
was observed there again at the 
beginning of February. And the 
Los Angeles Times reported 
that a house in an adjoining 
complex was often used by Pal¬ 
estine Liberation Organization 
leader Yasir Arafat. 

High command: Push has now 
come to shove. And while the 
allies long ago abandoned any 
effort to seek out Saddam per¬ 
sonally, "leadership targets” 
are still high on the air cam¬ 
paign’s list of objectives. The 
idea is to provoke the military 
high command and Baath lead¬ 
ers into overthrowing Saddam. 

They alone have access to the 


tractor who renovated the bunker in 
1985 allowed the allies to identify its 
weak points: the ventilation shafts. 
These became the targets for a pair of 
2,000-pound, delayed-fuse penetration 
bombs. Only one bomb actually found its 
shaft. Slipping past the structure’s 
10-foot-thick concrete ceiling 
and steel reinforcement, it det¬ 
onated inside. The allies were 
unprepared for the presence of 
so many innocent family mem¬ 
bers. Asked whether the vic¬ 
tims were in fact dependents of 
Iraq’s ruling elite, one visibly 
shaken Pentagon source said, 
"I don’t know. [Burned] women 
and children all look much the 
same, don’t they?” 

Giveaway gear: U.S. officials 
continued to insist that the un¬ 
derground bunker was an Iraqi 
command-and-control center. 
Intelligence sources told News¬ 
week that only the top two lev¬ 
els sheltered senior military 
commanders and Baath offi¬ 
cials, along with their families. 
Beneath them was a secret 
basement filled with equip¬ 
ment for communicating with 
Army leaders at the front. Last 
week the Iraqis flooded the se¬ 
cret basement to prevent re¬ 
porters from seeing it after the 
bombing. There was no give¬ 
away radio gear atop the bunk¬ 
er, the sources said, because the 
Iraqis routinely locate antennas away 
from the source of transmission, in order 
to confuse aerial and electronic intelli¬ 
gence. At Amiriya, they allegedly sent 
signals from the bunker to remote broad¬ 
cast facilities by coaxial cable. Allied offi¬ 
cials were unsure how far the Amiriya 
raid degraded Iraqi command and con¬ 
trol. "We know they’re using alternative 
command bunkers,” said a 
source. "But it’s a matter of in¬ 
ference which bunker is acting 
as the node.” 

Concern for finding that 
"node” raised the possibility of 
further raids on shelters and 
increased civilian casualties. 
And if those casualties produce 
no internal movement to over¬ 
throw Saddam, they are likely 
to provoke a backlash against 
the leadership of the gulf coali¬ 
tion instead. "Another mess 
like [the Amiriya raid],” said a 
military source, "and Baghdad 
will be off-limits.” 

John Barky with 
Douglas Waller in Washington 


heavily guarded dictator. "You have to 
make it personal,” said one gulf war plan¬ 
ner. "You have to convince those around 
Saddam that, unless they stop him, they 
personally are at risk.” If last week’s at¬ 
tack on the Amiriya facility brought the 
risk home, that was part of the plan. 

The raid itself was a model of execu¬ 
tion. Plans provided by a Swedish con¬ 


The bombing of the shelter brought the risk home 
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In Andover, Mass., Bush thanked Raytheon Co. employees for their efforts in producing the Patriot antimissile system 

The Mechanics of Peace 


How Washington plans to deal with Iraq when 
Saddam Hussein is ready to end the war 


G eorge Bush was not about to let 
Saddam Hussein off the hook. At a 
Friday session in the Oval Office, 
the president and his war plan¬ 
ners offered Saddam little more 
than humiliation to look forward to. If Sad¬ 
dam wants to end the war before ground 
combat begins, the president insisted, large 
numbers of Iraqi troops must abandon their 
tanks and walk or ride trucks out of Kuwait. 
And they will not retreat under the protec¬ 
tion of a total cease-fire: they will hear 
allied bombs exploding around them. Pen¬ 
tagon spokesmen said coalition forces will 
give safe passage to enemy soldiers who 
signal clearly that they are withdrawing. 
But the allies are determined to orchestrate 
Saddam’s retreat so that he cannot come 
out a winner. 

Saddam might think his troops can 
leave Kuwait proclaiming victory like the 
PLO guerrillas who left Lebanon after the 


1982 Israeli invasion. But Bush 
administration strategists have 
plotted ways to erase any tint of 
triumph in Saddam’s retreat. 
Newsweek has learned that if 
Saddam does offer an uncondi¬ 
tional withdrawal, the president 
will immediately and publicly 
state allied terms for the Iraqi 
pullout. Key elements of the plan: 

The timing: Saddam will have to pull out 
his troops with maximum speed. Before 
hostilities began, the Pentagon estimated 
that Saddam would need four to six weeks 
to remove his forces from Kuwait under 
peaceful conditions. Now about one third of 
his heavy weapons have been destroyed. By 
U.S. estimate, that still leaves 2,980 Iraqi 
tanks, 800 armored personnel carriers and 
2,010 artillery pieces in the Kuwait the¬ 
ater, along with as many as 500,000 troops. 
Even with armor left behind, the journey 


DESERT 

STORM 


home through an obstacle course of 
bombed roads and bridges could still take a 
month or more. "Presumably, something 
like 200,000 of the men down there won’t 
have their own transport,” says Col. An¬ 
drew Duncan of London’s Inter¬ 
national Institute for Strategic 
Studies. "That’s 20 men to a lorry, 
or 10,000 lorries. You’d shuttle 
them, but it would take time.” 

The script: Since the withdrawal 
will be prolonged, the Pentagon 
wants to dictate the order of the 
Iraqi retreat. The more threaten- 
ing armored and mechanized in¬ 
fantry divisions in the rear are to go 
first, leaving some of their heaviest weap¬ 
ons behind pending negotiations on wheth¬ 
er the armor ultimately will be returned to 
Iraq. The more poorly trained light infan¬ 
try units and border guards at the front will 
leave later. 

The scope: The Pentagon also intends to 
specify key regions of Kuwait that the Ira¬ 
qis must evacuate promptly. In particular, 
its forces are not to linger in such disputed 
areas as the Kuwaiti side of the Rumaila 
oilfield or the Kuwaiti islands of Bubiyan 
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KARLA THOMAS 

Bethune-Cookman College 1989/90 


JUST WHEN KARLA 
THOMAS THOUGHT 
she’d miss out on a 
college education, 
along came the United 
Negro College Fund wav¬ 
ing its magic checkbook. 

“It was a godsend,” says 
Karla. “And being voted 
college queen last year 
was another huge thrill.” 

Thanks to a much-needed 
$7,500 annual scholarship, 
a lot of hard work and late 
nights, she’ll graduate 
this year with a degree in 
business administration. 

“Grad school’s next on my 
list. So many more doors are 
open to me now!” she says. 

Every year, the UNCF helps 
thousands of deserving 
black students realize 
their dreams. 

The 41 private, historically 
black UNCF colleges and 
universities have long been 
committed to expanding the 


nation’s brain reserve. 







Making higher education 
a reality for many who never 
thought it possible. 

Their motto, “A mind is a 
terrible thing to waste,” 
sums up the UNCF’s heart¬ 
felt motivation. 

At Toyota, we couldn’t 
think of a more worthwhile 
organization to support. 

Which is why the Toyota 
Scholar program has donated 
16 scholarships to UNCF 
each year since 1988. 

For Karla, Toyota’s involve¬ 
ment has meant more than 
just financial support. 

Last summer, she was an 
intern at our Lexus division 
in California. 

Before long, she’ll be 
out in the business world 
building herself a career. 

Through hard work and a 
little help from her friends, 
some of her wishes have 
already come true. 

TOYOTA 

INVESTING IN THE INDIVIDUAL 
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and Warba. Ultimately, aUnit- 

that the Iraqis pull back to 
their positions of last Aug. 1, 
the day before Saddam invaded 
Kuwait. At some point, U.S. 

Army engineers want Iraqi 
briefings on where to find 
some 500,000 mines planted 
along the Saudi-Kuwaiti bor¬ 
der, along the Kuwaiti coast 
and in the country’s oilfields— 
not to mention the system of 
booby traps in Kuwait City. 

If Saddam wants a cease-fire, 
this retreat will be only his first 
concession. He must account 
for the 13 allied prisoners of 
war he has displayed on Iraqi 
TV as well as more than 30 al¬ 
lied troops listed as missing in 
action. He must come to terms 
with the Kuwaitis, Saudis and Israelis, who 
likely will demand reparations for war 
damage. And he must submit to U.N. or 
Arab peacekeepers who will be monitoring 
his neighborly behavior from posts in Ku¬ 
wait and possibly in southern Iraq. The 
process will be complicated—and for Sad¬ 
dam a painful exercise in giving ground. 

No guarantees: The U.S. plan is to keep 
pressure on Saddam throughout the final 
stages. Recalling past cease-fires that fa¬ 
vored the enemy, such as the deal in Viet¬ 
nam (1973), the Bush team refuses to guar¬ 
antee Saddam so much as a bombing pause 
in return for his promise to pull out. Yet 
even Bush’s hard-line position assumes 
that the allies will not attack 
who are actually retreating. If 
nounces, for example, that specific units are 
to pull out at a specific time, the allies will 
hold their fire. "We’d be suspi¬ 
cious, of course,” says a senior 
State Department official, "but 
as a practical matter there’s no 
way the president could bomb 
those men as they left.” 

There is always reason to be 
suspicious of Saddam. Bush’s 
plan to manage the endgame 
in Kuwait effectively requires 
Iraq’s surrender, a gesture Sad¬ 
dam has yet to offer. Should 
Iraqi forces survive the first 
blow of an allied ground as¬ 
sault, Saddam could still take 
the diplomatic initiative. One 
nightmare scenario at the Pen¬ 
tagon envisions Saddam invit¬ 
ing an Arab or U.N. force to 
monitor his withdrawal—and 
then stalling. "The last thing 
we want is a peacekeeping force 
between us and the Iraqis and 
then have the withdrawal drag 
on,” says a Pentagon officer. 

"Then what would we do?” 



Celebrating in Baghdad after the government's peace proposal 


Bush brushed aside Saddam’s heavily 
conditioned peace offer last week. But even 
if Americans remain staunchly behind the 
president’s war strategy, international 
pressure would make it harder to turn 
down a marginally more generous Iraqi 
withdrawal proposal during the carnage of 
a land war. Saddam also is trying to work a 
better deal for himself through his old 
friends in Moscow (page 25). But he has 
never relied on an outside power to rescue 
him, as Egypt relied on the United States to 
hold back Israel in 1956 and 1973. 

In the end, Saddam can expect to be at 
least a specter at the table during postwar 
negotiations. At some point, Iraq and the 
allied coalition will have to agree to a mutu¬ 
al drawdown of forces. The allies will put 
pressure on Saddam to demobilize most of 
his 1 million-man Army; Pentagon ana- 


OPINION WATCH 


A Hard Line Against Saddam 

Would you support or oppose the following 
allied force's response to the Iraqi offer? 
(Those saying support) 

90 % Continue current military plans until 
Saddam agrees to withdraw unconditionally 
84 % Continue current military plans 
until Saddam's government is removed 
from power 

71 % Step up air attacks before cease-fire 
and withdrawal bring the war to an end 
1 7 % Order cease-fire now to see if an Iraqi 


lysts hope it will revert to its 
troop strength before the Iran- 
Iraq War—at most 300,000 sol¬ 
diers. That would be big enough 
to defend against encroach¬ 
ments by Iran, Syria or Turkey, 
but not powerful enough to 
threaten them. Saddam might 
begin this negotiation in a 
strong position. The U.N. reso¬ 
lution requiring his Army to 
withdraw to its Aug. 1 deploy¬ 
ment could leave a mighty force 
poised, as it was at the time, at 
Kuwait’s border. 

On the defensive: Saddam is 
nothing if not an opportun¬ 
ist. During the Iran-Iraq War 
(1980-1988), he announced a 
unilateral withdrawal from 
Iranian soil in 1982 but held on 
to some territory nonetheless. 
He also broke a U.N.-sponsored ban on at¬ 
tacks against civilian targets in 1985. Even 
so, Saddam, not the Iranians, promoted a 
cease-fire, probably because he was more 
often on the defensive. But in July 1988, 
after Iran joined him in accepting a U.N. 
cease-fire resolution, Saddam launched 
new offensives that pushed 40 miles into 
Iranian territory before they were re¬ 
pelled. In the present conflict, the allies 
got a taste of the Saddam style when Iraqi 
tanks approached the Saudi town of 
Khafji with their turrets pointing back¬ 
ward—indicating surrender—then start¬ 
ed shooting. "This is a guy who has de¬ 
ceived us,” said a senior State Department 
official. "He doesn’t have any of the bene¬ 
fit of the doubt left with us.” 

In Washington, the brightest scenario 
for a cease-fire and Iraqi withdrawal 
begins with Saddam’s over- 
throw or death. That would 
narrow the credibility gap 
between adversaries, with the 
hope that the new Iraqi lead¬ 
ers would be willing to negoti¬ 
ate away Saddam’s disastrous 
legacy. Of course, Saddam has 
heard that sort of talk before. 
In his conflict with Iran, he 
offered to stop the war within 
a week after his first assault 
bogged down. But Ayatollah 
Khomeini quickly turned the 
campaign into a personal ven¬ 
detta, vowing to overthrow 
Saddam and bring him to tri¬ 
al as a war criminal. Now 
George Bush, at the head of a 
much greater allied coalition, 
is bearing down—determined 
to give Saddam Hussein no- 
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Moscow’s Gulf Game 

The search for peace serves Soviet interests 


DESERT 
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I t was no coincidence, as 
orthodox Soviets used to 
say. Yevgeny Primakov, the 
Soviet special envoy to Iraq, 
returned to Moscow last week 
after talks with Saddam Hus¬ 
sein, reporting "glimmers of 
hope” for a resolution of the 
gulf conflict. Two days later, 

Saddam’s Revolutionary Com¬ 
mand Council issued its condi¬ 
tion-choked offer of withdrawal 
from Kuwait. The preamble ac¬ 
knowledged "appreciation of 
the Soviet initiative conveyed 
by the envoy of the Soviet 
leadership.” 

What was the Kremlin up to? 

Was it preparing to repudiate 
the allied effort to force Iraq out 
of Kuwait? Or was the prospect 
of a savage ground war simply 
getting on its nerves? Either 
way, all roads led to Moscow 
last week. French Foreign Min¬ 
ister Roland Dumas discussed 
the gulf crisis with Soviet 
President Mikhail Gorbachev. 

Iran’s foreign minister, Ali Ak- 
bar Velayati, went to the Soviet 
capital on Friday after a tour of 
European capitals. The deputy Iraqi prime 
minister, Sadun Hammadi, was due on Sat¬ 
urday, to be followed the next day by Sad¬ 
dam’s foreign minister, Tariq Aziz. It was 
an impressive flurry. "We’ve found out [the 
Iraqis] want to have peace,” Velayati de¬ 
clared. "It just needs more effort... all of 
us should put pressure on both sides.” 

Clearly, Moscow was looking to play the 
role of broker. While most key members of 
the anti-Iraq coalition unequivocally re¬ 
jected Saddam’s offer, the Soviets hedged 
their bets. "It opens a new chapter in the 
history of the conflict,” Foreign Minister 
Aleksandr Bessmertnykh told Tass, the So¬ 
viet news agency. Vitaly Churkin, Foreign 
Ministry spokesman, was more circum¬ 
spect: "Regrettably, this principled posi¬ 
tion is linked to numerous conditions 
which can make it meaningless.” This am¬ 
bivalence mirrored Gorbachev’s own earli¬ 
er attempts at impartiality: cutting off 
trade and arms shipments to Baghdad, but 
still maintaining diplomatic relations and 
pursuing a peaceful settlement up to the 
outbreak of hostilities. Later, he signaled 
his unhappiness by suggesting that allied 
military operations threatened to go "be¬ 
yond the U.N. mandate.” But in trying to 


seize the moral high ground, the 
Kremlin was also serving interests 
of its own. Among them: 

■ Preservation of prestige. Weak¬ 
ened by economic dislocation and 
internal political unrest, Gorba¬ 
chev needs to show that Soviet 
power still matters in foreign af- 
fairs, the arena in which the Soviet 
leader feels most comfortable. 
Sponsorship of a peace settlement would 
also give the Soviets a greater say in any 
postwar Mideast security structure (page 
44), thus satisfying the Kremlin’s desire for 
a role in the region. As peacemongers, the 
Soviets will have considerable leverage in 
sponsoring regional arms-control talks 
and in pushing some sort of plan to resolve 
the Arab-Israeli and Palestinian conflicts. 
"Gorbachev is trying,” a senior U.S. official 


says, "to show that he’s not just passive, not 
just sitting on the sidelines waiting for the 
U.S.-led coalition to do the job.” 

■ Pacification of the military. Gorbachev is 
under tremendous pressure from the Sovi¬ 
et armed forces either to end the gulf war— 
or Soviet complicity in it. Senior officers 
are worried about possible esca¬ 
lation to chemical or nuclear 
weapons in a region that is only 
200 miles from the Soviet bor¬ 
der. The Soviet Union itself 
contains a large Muslim popu¬ 
lation that might be inflamed 
by prolonged warfare against 
fellow Muslims. The military is 
also deeply distressed by a de¬ 
veloping arms gap: the gulf war 
has given the United States op¬ 
portunities to battle-test such 
new weapons as smart bombs, 
Stealth warplanes and Patriot 
missiles. "This is bound to give 
fresh impetus to the arms 
race,” Pravda, the Communist 
Party daily, warned last week. 

■ Recovery of lost political capital. 
By siding with the anti-Iraq 
coalition, Gorbachev alienated 
both Communist Party members at home 
and traditional clients in the Middle East, 
including the PLO. Hard-liners are still 
furious over what they view as Gorbachev’s 
abandonment of Iraq, a close ally for the 
last 20 years, and his allegiance to "imperi¬ 
alists.” One sign of the times: in language 
reminiscent of the Brezhnev era, conserva¬ 
tive publications like Sovyetskaya Rossiya 
have accused the United States and its al¬ 
lies of waging a "neocolonial” war to put 
the region under permanent Western con¬ 
trol. In its proposed settlement of the crisis, 
Moscow will likely try to repair some of the 
damage by preserving relations with Sad¬ 
dam, instead of insisting on his removal. 

But there is only so far Gorbachev can 
swing in that direction. He can hardly 
afford to undo recently improved rela¬ 
tions with countries like the United States 
and traditionally anticommu¬ 
nist Muslim regimes like Saudi 
Arabia. Too much is at stake. 
American capital, technology 
and free-market know-how are 
still vital to repairing the floun¬ 
dering Soviet economy. Saudi 
Arabia may become a critical 
strategic ally: while the Soviet 
Union is the world’s largest oil 
producer, output has been drop¬ 
ping for the last two years, an 
event that may force it to look 
elsewhere for imported oil as 
soon as 1994. 
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The Troops March On 


T he exact date remains a closely 
held secret and George Bush, so far 
as anyone outside the loop can tell, 
has not given the final "go” order 
for the massive ground offensive 
that will bring Operation Desert Storm to a 
roaring climax across the arid wastes of 
Iraq and occupied Kuwait. But the ground 
war is imminent, and neither Bush nor his 
generals see anything in Saddam Hus¬ 
sein’s current peace feeler as reason to call 
it off—unless, of course, Mikhail Gorba¬ 
chev somehow manages to extract dramat¬ 
ic Iraqi concessions in Moscow this week. 
"There will be no change in our military 
operations,” Pentagon spokesman Pete 
Williams said. "We have a plan, we are 
following it now and we will continue to 
pursue it until our objective is achieved.” 
Another source, a member of an allied mili- 


OPINION WATCH 


A Vote in Favor of the Air War 

Should President Bush continue the air war? Or should he start 
the ground war soon because the air war is doing too much damage 
to Iraq and its civilians? 

87 % Continue air war 8 % Start ground war 

Are U.S. military capabilities in the Persian Gulf about as effective as 
you expected, more effective or less? 

42 % As effective 44 % More effective 1 2 % Less 

From the Newsweek Poll of Feb. 15,1991 
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101st Airborne troopers in Saudi Arabia 


tary team that came to Washington last 
week, said the ground war will begin "soon¬ 
er rather than later—perhaps much soon¬ 
er rather than later.” 

From the military’s point of view, the 
possibility that Saddam Hussein may be 
sincere in offering to withdraw from Ku¬ 
wait is simply irrelevant. The Iraqi Army is 
being systematically pulverized with re¬ 
lentless bombing, and the moment for the 
long-awaited ground offensive is drawing 
nigh. Despite the controversy over civilian 
casualties in Baghdad last week, the focus 
of the allied air campaign has shifted 
to what military briefers call the KTO, 
the Kuwait theater of operations. The re¬ 
ported results have been impressive: U.S. 
spokesmen claimed that the Iraqis had al¬ 
ready lost a third of the tanks and artillery 
pieces defending Kuwait. Meanwhile, they 
said, the allies have begun to use fuel-air 
explosives (box) and 15,000-pound "daisy 
cutter” bombs to blow holes in the vast 
array of minefields protecting Iraqi posi¬ 
tions—an unmistakable precursor of the 


ground assault to come. "We’re saying, 
'Let’s get the battlefield shaped so we can 
go ahead across the border’,” one senior 
U.S. officer told reporters in Saudi Arabia. 

They are also doing their level best 
to leave Saddam Hussein’s generals, and 
everyone else, hopelessly confused about 
the precise targets of the planned ground 
campaign. Desert Storm commander Gen. 
H. Norman Schwarzkopf has repeatedly 
said that he has no intention of sending his 
troops into the strength of the Iraqi de¬ 
fenses. That suggests a massive allied 
flanking maneuver through southeastern 
Iraq, to the west of the Iraqi fortifications. 
Secretary of Defense Dick Cheney, mean¬ 
while, touched off a spate of news stories 
about the possibility of a somewhat smaller 
flanking attack designed to draw the Iraqi 
Republican Guard out of its positions along 
the Iraq-Kuwait border. And in back¬ 
ground briefings, allied sources seemed to 
be stressing the fact that an armada of 
amphibious ships carrying 17,000 U.S. Ma¬ 
rines is steaming northward in the Persian 
Gulf toward the coast of Kuwait. 

No dilettantes: At least some of this is prob¬ 
ably disinformation—for as one Pentagon 
official says, Cheney and Gen. Colin Pow¬ 
ell, chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
"are not dilettantes. These guys are pretty 
settled on what they want to do, [and] when 
the military conditions are right, we’ll 
move.” In fact, U.S. planners have not dis¬ 
couraged the news media’s attempts to pre¬ 
dict the shape of the coming ground cam¬ 
paign, and some of them are taking quiet 
satisfaction in the gusher of speculation 
and contradictory information. During the 
past month many news organizations have 
run stories about the attempt to outflank 
the Iraqi. Army along with maps showing 
where the flanking maneuver would take 
place. At first, senior Pentagon strategists 
worried that the stories would tip off the 
Iraqi Army as to the thrusts that were 
actually planned, a senior Pentagon officer 
told Newsweek. But several weeks into 
Desert Storm, the brass realized that the 
maps being broadcast on television or pub¬ 
lished in magazines and newspapers were 
far from consistent about where the ground 
attacks would take place. 

If Iraqi intelligence is monitoring the 
U.S. news media, senior U.S. military offi¬ 
cers now hope it is thoroughly baffled as to 
exactly where the allied thrust will come 
from. "There’s been so much speculation 
about it, people in Baghdad get confused 
about what’s actually being planned,” this 
senior Pentagon officer told Newsweek. 
And Pentagon officials believe they’ve suc¬ 
ceeded in hiding the exact location of the 
main force of about 250,000 allied soldiers 
who will be used for the thrust into Kuwait. 
"You haven’t heard much about those peo¬ 
ple recently,” the Pentagon officer said. 
"That’s on purpose. Our people in country 


‘Discount A-Bomb’ 

T he United States first used fuel- 
air explosive bombs to clear jungle 
in Vietnam. In the gulf war, the allies 
are using them to destroy Iraqi mines. 


I B-52 or helicopter 
drops cluster bomb 
containing the three 
100-lb. BLU bomblets. 


2 Cluster bomb breaks 
apart, releasing S 
canisters filled with 
highly explosive o, r 

liquid fuel. y 


3 Thirty feet above target, bomblets 
disperse fuel, forming a fine mist 
covering a large area. 



4 Just above ground, a fuse 

detonates fuel vapor. An intense 
pressure wave destroys all surface 
structures within hundreds of yards; 
firestorm sucks air from the lungs 
of nearby troops. 

JARED SCHNEIDMAN 


have done a great job of hiding that army. 
How we do the thrust is still a secret. And 
there are so many different views in the 
press about how we’ll accomplish it, our 
view now is, 'Hey—let them go wild with 
speculation’.” 

The scope of this deception, which is in¬ 
tended to shield crucial information about 
the allied order of battle from the Iraqi high 
command, is very large. Unclassified Pen¬ 
tagon reports suggest that the allied army 
now includes the equivalent of about three 
corps, or multidivisional task forces. One is 
the XVIII Corps, which seems to have been 
split in two. One element combines the U.S. 
Army’s 101st Airborne and First Cavalry 
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The Gulf War: Week Five 


After 73,000 allied air sorties, the U.S. military command said Iraqi control over its forces was "precarious.” 

Amid signs that a ground war was imminent, Saddam Hussein for the first time offered to withdraw from Kuwait. 


Air raids on Baghdad continue: laser- | 
guided bombs destroy shelter; Iraq 


Two Scuds launched 
toward Israel; no 
serious injuries 


/% U.S. intelligence shows 
two Iraqi MiGs parked next to 
pyramid at ancient city of Ur 


Target Baghdad 



B-52 bombers continue 
attacks on Republican 
Guard in the north and fortified 
Iraqi troops in the south of Kuwait 


U.S. charges Iraq sets oilfields 
ablaze to obscure battlegrounds 


Battleships and 
other naval forces 
pummel Iraqi tanks and 
artillery positions 


r 

U.S. detonates 
K/_y fuel air explosives 
and other bombs to 
clear minefields 



1. Bombed air-raid bunker 

2. Presidential palace 

3. Al-Rashid Hotel 

4. Saddam International Airport 
* Three of six main Tigris 

River bridges destroyed 


divisions together with French troops, in¬ 
cluding elements of the Foreign Legion. 
The other—the U.S. 82nd Airborne Divi¬ 
sion—seems to have been split off for a 
mission of its own. Arab troops—the Sau¬ 
dis, the Kuwaitis, the Egyptians and the 
Syrians—are teamed up with U.S. Marine 
units in eastern Saudi Arabia, where they 
are poised for a drive toward Kuwait City 
(though that drive may be a feint). The 
missions of two other heavy divisions—the 
U.S. 1st and 24th mechanized-infantry di- 


Two Scuds break up over Hafar 
al-Batin near key allied troops 
while one other is destroyed 
- over Riyadh; no serious injuries 

visions—are still a mystery. And the entire 
U.S. VII Corps, consisting of two and a half 
crack U.S. armored divisions from Germa¬ 
ny reinforced by the British 1st Armoured 
Division, has vanished from the map. 

The allied war plan calls for at least six 
separate, simultaneous assaults involving 
all these units. "Don’t assume the next 
stage in the campaign is going to be some 
phased, step-by-step affair,” a senior U.S. 
officer said last week. "When we go, it’s 
going to be a multifront operation—land, 
sea and air. Simultaneous.” It will also be 
the first real-world test of a new U.S. con¬ 
cept known as the AirLand Battle doctrine. 
That doctrine, developed for conventional 
war in Europe, is a radical departure from 
the U.S. Army’s traditional fighting style 
of massive frontal envelopment. It empha¬ 
sizes speed, deception and deep penetra¬ 
tion by armored and air-mobile units, sup¬ 
ported by close air support. The idea, this 
senior officer said, "is that the Iraqis won’t 
know what hit them.” 

That may be braggadocio, or it may not. 
Although there is still considerable dis¬ 
pute among U.S. intelligence analysts 
about the effectiveness of allied bombing 
so far, no one doubts the Iraqi Army’s 
losses are mounting steadily. Now, accord¬ 
ing to one Pentagon official, the command- 


1 Oil slick threatens 
A main Saudi de¬ 
salination plant 


BLUMRICH-NEWSWEEK 


ers of the allied air forces have "only a few 
days left to wrap it up” before the ground 
troops move in. The Iraqi forces have little 
time, too—and even if, as some pessimists 
believe, elite units like the Republican 
Guard have survived the repeated B-52 
raids of the past several weeks, the allies’ 
ability to mount devastating bomb and 
missile attacks on exposed enemy troops 
and tanks has already been proven in 
combat. That test came two weeks ago, 
during the battle for Khafji—and since 
then, according to one U.S. officer, Iraqi 
commanders in the field may have been 
forced to reconsider the possibility of de¬ 
fending their troops. 

What happens now is essentially up to 
Saddam Hussein. Bush seems determined 
to destroy the Iraqi Army where it stands, 
and the combined forces of Operation Des¬ 
ert Storm are poised to carry out that wish. 
If the president is bluffing—playing for 
time to give the Soviets one last chance to 
avert the carnage—he gave no sign of that 
last week. And so, to thousands of soldiers 
waiting in the desert, the real question was 
not whether the ground war was coming, 
but only when. 

Tom Moeganthad with Douglas Waller 
and John Barry in Washington 
and C. S. Manegold and Tony Cli- 
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‘Keep the Pressure Up’ 

Morale is dropping at the Iraqis’ front and will soon fall further 


By Col. David H. Hackworth 


O ne thing I have learned during the 
last 45 years of bouncing around 
battlefields is that war is easy to 
get into and hard to get out of. The 
fact that Saddam wants to cut a 
deal doesn’t surprise me. But a deal may be 
a few miles down the track. The war isn’t 
over yet. A statement hedged with condi¬ 
tions is not the same as high-stepping back 
to Iraq under a white flag. This is a desper¬ 
ate plea from the bottom of a lonely bunker. 
But we mustn’t assume this opening bid of 
Saddam’s means that he has given up. I was 
happy to see President Bush reject the idea 
that Saddam could win concessions by get¬ 
ting out—especially the one specifying 
that allied troops withdraw along with his. 
We could make no worse mistake. 

We walked into this ambush in Korea 
and in Vietnam. I fought in these two wars 
where we bit on peace offers and got hurt 
for it. In 1951, with North Korean and 
Chinese forces taking a real beating, they 
asked for peace talks and we went along. 
We took more casualties while "negotiat¬ 
ing” over the next two years than we did 
while fighting all-out. In Vietnam we did 


the same thing, and paid the same 
price. You can’t talk and fight at 
the same time. So we must keep 
the military pressure up. This 
means keeping the air campaign 
going at its present level of feroc¬ 
ity—more than a sortie a minute, 

24 hours a day, and backing this 
with barrages of Tomahawk mis¬ 
siles and the pounding of the biggunsofthe 
battle wagons out in the Persian Gulf. On 
the ground we should close the back door by 
driving armor and air-mobile elements 
straight up the western corridor to the Eu¬ 
phrates, thus blocking off any chance for 
Saddam to sneak supplies and reinforce¬ 
ments into his beleaguered garrisons in 
Kuwait. We have the resources for prolong¬ 
ing this terrible pressure, and we should 
show Saddam we have the will, too. We 
should not enter killing fields of Kuwait, 
but only fight on our terms and ground of 
our choosing. 

No Man's Land: Meanwhile, the war tempo 
has steadily increased. I spent five days last 
week with an Egyptian commando battal¬ 
ion that was eyeball to bellybutton with the 
Iraqi Army in the center of No Man’s Land. 
The bombing of Republican Guard posi¬ 
tions in the distance didn’t stop. It was much 


more intense than when I was at 
Khafji before the battle there two 
weeks ago. The Egyptians loved it. 
One young paratroop lieutenant 
said, "The bombing has become 
music, and the more the music 
plays the easier the dance will be. ” 
Here on the Saudi-Kuwait bor¬ 
der, the music sounded mainly 
after dark. It is a potential land-war the¬ 
ater, and from sunup to sunset things were 
quiet. But by dusk every day there were 
Iraqi targets everywhere: trucks, jeeps, ar¬ 
mored vehicles, personnel in the open and 
row after row of bunkers, fighting holes and 
berms. The American air-control team kept 
busy directing fire on this "target-rich” 
shooting and bombing gallery. One bunker 
position with a long antenna and an Iraqi 
flag became a special target. I don’t know if 
it was the bunker, antenna or the flag that 
attracted the team’s passion. An A-10 rolled 
in and gave the bunker a squirt from its 
30-mm nose gun, which has a roar like a long 
and beer-rich belch. It was deadly accurate 
and the depleted uranium slugs ripped big 
gashes in the concrete wall. The pilot must 
have held the trigger a mite too long, howev¬ 
er, as we caught a dozen or so rounds in our 
position. We were 1.2 miles away from the 
target, but the errant shellfire 
got our attention. 

A second A-10 run at the 
bunker gave a more frightening 
foretaste of how things can go 
wrong in land warfare. The pi¬ 
lot was operating from map co¬ 
ordinates. He was not in radio 
contact with our controller. He 
neatly dropped two 500-pound 
bombs a few hundred yards 
from our position—but not on 
the bunker complex in front of 
us. He hit a similar building 
with an antenna. Except it was 
behind us, in the middle of our 
defensive position. The pilot 
missed the antenna but took 
half the wall out of the building, 
an abandoned fire station. A 
tough Special Operations cap¬ 
tain with service in Vietnam 
summed up the adventure: 
"Friendly fire isn’t friendly.” A 
third pass homed in on the right 
target, but the pilot missed 
again. As an air controller later 
said, dropping steel bombs is 
"like throwing rocks—not very 
accurate.” The last time I 
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looked at the bunker, it and the little Iraqi 
flag were still there. I hope that this inci- 
dent was simply a case of a bad pilot having a 
bad day. Because if the main air-to-ground 
antitank killer can’t destroy a large bunker 
10 times the size of a tank, I can see trouble 
ahead. This is another argument for letting 
air power continue to work and keep our 
ground forces grounded. 

When the Iraqis made their statement 
on withdrawal, they were admitting what 
we already knew: the Iraqi Army in Ku¬ 
wait is fast going the way of its sister 
services, the Navy and Air Force. It is no 
longer an effective fighting unit. It can’t 
defend itself against the unrelenting air 
assault. Deserters are pouring across the 
front, not just grunts, but NCOs and offi¬ 
cers, too. Since the first bomb was dropped 
more than 1,300 have thrown in the towel. 


About 100 of these have been officers. On 
Wednesday an infantry battalion com¬ 
mander and staff came in with their 
hands up, and just down the track a bit, 19 
famished Iraqi soldiers surrendered to our 
Marines. One turncoat was so happy he 
kissed his grizzled leatherneck captor. A 
Saudi colonel told me after interviewing 
prisoners, "They have no fighting spirit 
and nothing to eat.” POW camps are 
springing up everywhere; a huge soccer 
stadium near Hafir al-Batin has been con¬ 
verted into a barbed-wire hotel. It is quick¬ 
ly filling up. After the latest announce¬ 
ment from Baghdad trickles to the front, I 
expect the numbers to jump dramatically. 
Why risk death if the war is about to end? 

Pullout prelude: Some of my Arab friends 
here tell me I shouldn’t get too carried 
away by one condition-hedged statement. I 


believe this really is a genuine prelude to a 
pullout. Saddam has no other options. One 
thing that no longer surprises me is sur¬ 
prises from Saddam Hussein. After all, he 
fought the Iranians for eight years to gain a 
few bloody acres of Iranian sand. When this 
confrontation began, he did a deal to pacify 
his border with Iran by giving back that 
land. Now he makes this surprise an¬ 
nouncement about getting out of Kuwait, 
and I think he’ll do it. When it comes down 
to it, Saddam Hussein is a man who has got 
very comfortable living in his own skin. 
Now he seems eager to save it. He’ll cut a 
deal, and soon. But not on his terms. And I 
doubt if he will save his skin. 


The author retired from the U.S. Army in 
1971. He is in Saudi Arabia on special as¬ 
signment for Newsweek. 


When Gan Our Forces Gome Home? 



BILL GENTILE-DOD POOL FOB NEWSWEEK 

A plan for a 'phased drawdown': A U.S. soldier in Saudi Arabia 


W hile the first U.S. troops 
headed for the Persian 
Gulf last August, anxious 
families and friends were al¬ 
ready saying, "When can our 
sons and daughters come 
home?” The rumor of peace 
that buzzed around the coun¬ 
try last week quickly raised 
hopes for their return again. 
But once the war does end, 
U.S. troops may not come 
home as quickly as the public 
expects. Pentagon officials 
are privately worried about a 
backlash when that realiza¬ 
tion sets in. "After [a war], 
there’s always a public rush 
to bring the troops home,” 
says a senior Pentagon offi¬ 
cer. "We’ll see that after Des¬ 
ert Storm. But the troops 
won’t rush out of the gulf.” 

It will probably take more 
time to dismantle Operation 
Desert Storm than it took to 
set it up. Working at break¬ 
neck speed, the Navy spent 
a little over three months 
transporting the first four 
Army and Marine divisions 
to Saudi Arabia. Starting in 
November, it took another 
three months to transport, by 
air and sea, an additional 
three divisions. To save wear 
and tear, the Navy and the 
Air Force will not want to 
speed out 520,000troops with¬ 
in six months. "There will 
have to be a phased draw- I 


down,” says this senior Penta¬ 
gon officer. 

Senior Army officers are ex¬ 
pecting a clamor to bring 
home the more than 75,000 
reservists serving in the Per¬ 
sian Gulf. Civilian employers, 
impatient to have their work¬ 
ers back on the job, could 
pressure for early withdraw¬ 
al. And the reservists and 
their families—many of 
whom have had to make finan¬ 
cial sacrifices—may not al¬ 
ways be willing to wait quiet¬ 
ly. But the military command 
will want the reservists to be 
the last to leave. In the gulf, 


reservists perform many criti¬ 
cal combat-support functions, 
such as supply and transpor¬ 
tation. And in the normal flow 
of units out of a theater of 
war, it’s always the truck driv¬ 
ers and quartermaster troops 
who help the combat units get 
off first. 

Mutual withdrawal: Diploma¬ 
cy and politics could also 
slow the removal of Ameri¬ 
can troops. Pentagon officials, 
who have been brainstorming 
how an Iraqi Army withdraw¬ 
al from Kuwait might be im¬ 
plemented, say that a mutual 
drawdown of force will proba¬ 


bly have to be set up. Ironing 
out the details of that draw¬ 
down could take time. But 
American forces will likely 
leave the region as the Iraqi 
regime demobilizes parts of 
its Army. Pentagon officials 
would like to see the Iraqi 
Army reduced from 1 million 
to about 200,000 to 300,000 
men—or at about the level it 
was before the Iran-Iraq War. 
For that reason, the longer it 
takes Iraq to scale down its 
forces the longer a sizable con¬ 
tingent of American troops 
will have to stay. 

Ultimately, a small Ameri¬ 
can force, along the lines of 
the 29,000 U.S. troops in 
South Korea, may be sta¬ 
tioned in the gulf. Saddam’s 
invasion of Kuwait toppled 
the flimsy security structure 
the gulf nations had erected. 
Before Aug. 2, Saudi Arabia, 
Kuwait and the other emir¬ 
ates bought their protection 
from Iraq, Syria and Egypt 
in exchange for petrodol¬ 
lars in foreign aid. Saddam 
shattered that arrangement. 
Since the invasion of Kuwait, 
the Saudis have expressed 
concern about the idea of a 
continuing American mili¬ 
tary presence in the region. 
But the gulf nations will 
have to find new ways to hold 
their defenses in place—and 
only American forces may be 
able to provide the glue for 
years to come. 

Douglas Waller in Washington 
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A Scenario for the Endgame 

BY HENRY A. KISSINGER 



DESERT 

STORM 


President Bush was right to call Saddam Hus- 
n’s offer of withdrawal a "cruel hoax” and to 
reject it out of hand. Yet paradoxically, that 
proposal may still turn out to be the beginning of 
the endgame. Never before has Saddam stated 
that he would withdraw from Kuwait, or that he 
would observe any relevant United Nations res¬ 
olution. Up to now he has always said that he 
would be prepared to discuss the Gulf along with 
other issues, without being explicit about what his response would 
be even if these other conditions were met. The celebration by the 
civilians in the streets of Baghdad indicates that they understood 
the most recent offer to be the first tortuous step toward peace. 

In the initial phase, it is not 
necessary for the administra¬ 
tion to do anything to respond 
directly to Iraq’s proposal. 

President Bush can afford to 
wait for Saddam’s next move, 
which will probably be some¬ 
how to separate his conditions 
from his offer of withdrawal. 

The process may be somewhat 
like this: President Gorbachev, 
or a combination of Arab lead¬ 
ers sympathetic to Baghdad 
(like the Algerians) could take 
responsibility for pursuing 
Iraq’s conditions in the after- 
math of a withdrawal. Saddam 
then would affirm that he is 
prepared to withdraw based on 
those assurances. And we will 
be able to say—and mean— 
that we are not bound by what 
these other parties proclaim 
on their own. 

While the United States is waiting for some process separating 
the issues to unfold, it would be helpful if we spelled out publicly 
what we mean by withdrawal—lest Saddam in the end use a 
prolonged pullout to salvage success. We must not be caught in a 
situation where Saddam announces a "complete withdrawal” that 
extends so long as to enhance his bargaining position and allow 
him to try to split the alliance by accusing us of raising new terms. 

Our definition of withdrawal should include these elements: 

■ Saddam must agree to a timetable so short he cannot regroup 
his forces while ostensibly withdrawing—no more than 96 hours. 

■ The first stage of the withdrawal must be so significant that it 
is in effect irreversible. 

■ Iraq’s forces should be pulled back far enough from Kuwait’s 
borders so that they cannot continue to overhang its independ¬ 
ence. Although that distance is for the military to judge, it should 
probably be at least 30 miles. 

■ Economic sanctions should be maintained until other condi¬ 
tions are met, such as reparations, removal of mines and the 
implementation of a U.N. inspection system. 

There should be no cease-fire until Saddam has begun his with¬ 
drawal. Then we should be prepared to declare a 12-hour cease-fire 


Egyptians taken prisoner during the 1973 Yom Kippur « 


on the hour specified for withdrawal, to see whether it is being 
carried out. We should not announce that we are holding off on a 
ground offensive, because that would give him another incentive 
to prolong the negotiations. And once a ground war starts, we 
cannot permit a cease-fire in place. Then the allies cannot stop 
until their objective is achieved. 

The lesson of the Korean and Vietnamese wars is that it is 
disastrous to suspend military operations while terms of a cease¬ 
fire are being discussed. Military pressure created the incentive 
for cease-fires; once that element was removed, the opponent had 
the opposite incentive: to protract the process in order to exploit 
war-weariness in the U.S. It is crucial for the prospects of a creative 
postwar policy that Saddam cannot claim any success. Saving his 
face mortgages the peace. 

After the Middle East war of 
1973, some Arab countries 
learned that confrontation 
with the U.S. did not advance 
their objectives. Thus the peace 
initiative started afterward 
with the moderate Arabs pro¬ 
duced a series of agreements, 
including the Israeli-Egyptian 
peace accord. In this case, the 
Arab leaders associated with us 
should be encouraged to take 
the lead in any development 
process, as well in other areas, 
including the Arab-Israeli is¬ 
sue. Under no circumstances 
should an Iraqi withdrawal be 
linked to reconstruction aid, 
which would be interpreted as 
reparations, or to a U.S. with¬ 
drawal, which would establish 
_ a false equivalence between ag¬ 
gression and resistance. There 
must be no ambiguity about which side won. 

If the terms outlined here are met, the allies will be able to claim 
success even if Saddam is left in power. I would prefer for Saddam 
to be overthrown, but I do not see how we can risk lives and the 
cohesion of the coalition to achieve an objective that was never 
stated. Saddam’s future would then be left to the ruling group in 
Iraq. He will have lost at least a third of his army and all his long- 
range offensive power in taking Kuwait, only to abandon it—this 
following an eight-year war with Iran in which he lost hundreds of 
thousands of people and gained nothing. One has to wonder about 
the acuity of this leadership group if they allow Saddam to stay in 
power after such a string of disasters. 

It would be helpful to let the Soviets know before they involve 
themselves further precisely what we mean by withdrawal. But we 
do not need the Soviets to end the war, and we should not be overly 
solicitous. The major requirement is to stay the course now that 
the end is near. The less ambiguous the outcome of the war, the 
more it will enhance the stature of the moderate Arab countries 
that cooperated in Operation Desert Storm—and the more creativ¬ 
ity it will allow our diplomacy in solving the problems of the 
Middle East in the postwar period. ■ 
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Hoping to Build a New Kuwait 

Fixing roads and telephones is only the beginning 


M “ 

t: 


e than 10,000 Kuwaiti 

I refugees are slowly get¬ 
ting cabin fever in a high- 
rise housing project in Dam¬ 
mam, Saudi Arabia. "We tell the 
children that they’ll be going 
home soon. But we warn them 
that the country is damaged, that 
their schools have been de¬ 
stroyed,” said Nada Aloraifi, who fled with 
only the clothes on her back and a handful 
of sand as a memento. 

Rebuilding looted and battle-scarred Ku¬ 
wait could take five years and cost as much 
as $60 billion, according to ever-rising esti¬ 
mates. That tragedy is also a business op¬ 
portunity—and the Kuwaiti task force co¬ 
ordinating the effort is telling American 
businesses that they have first dibs. This 
marks a major shift; since the 1960s, Amer¬ 
ican firms have lost ground to cheaper Eu¬ 
ropean and Asian rivals. But recently Saud 
Nasir Al-Sabah, Kuwait’s ambassador to 
the United States, wrote to Maryland Rep. 
Helen Bentley that "It has been the policy 
of the Task Force to award the largest pro¬ 
portion of contracts to U.S. companies, in 
recognition of the immense sacrifice the 
people of the United States are making in 
the liberation of Kuwait.” The U.S. Depart¬ 
ment of Commerce says that as of Feb. 11, 
181 contracts worth $356 million have been 
awarded—and 130 of those, totaling $270 
million, went to U.S. companies. 

Roller coaster: In one way, Kuwait is 
lucky: at least it can afford to pay its way 
back to health. Commerce Department of¬ 
ficial David Jensen says, "The reconstruc¬ 
tion may be of the same scope as the Mar¬ 
shall Plan—but it’s as if the Europeans are 
paying for it.” The tiny nation earns nearly 
$20 billion each year from oil and invest¬ 
ments. There will be a great deal to pay for. 
Saddam Hussein’s armies systematically 
stripped Kuwait of its treasures. "Six¬ 
wheeled army lorries took away our librar¬ 
ies, our government computers, even arti¬ 
facts from our museums,” said Suleiman 
al-Shaheen, a Kuwaiti official in Riyadh. 
Saddam Hussein’s troops have reportedly 
grabbed everything from traffic lights to 
an American-made roller coaster—and 
laid street mines and dug trenches in Ku¬ 
wait City to prepare for block-by-block 
fighting that would certainly cause even 
more destruction. 

At the front of the line of contractors 
is the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, which 
is assessing damage and preparing to re¬ 
turn basic services during an intense three- 
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Troubles ahead, too: The capital after the invasion 


month postwar push. Its tab: $45 million. 
Kuwait reportedly hired Motorola for a 
$75 million mobile-phone network to sup¬ 
plement Kuwait’s ruined phone system. 
Caterpillar has already delivered dozens 
of generators to Sharjah, United Arab 
Emirates, until they can be shipped safely 
to Kuwait. 

Much of the effort will go toward restart¬ 
ing the Kuwaiti money machine: oil and 
gas production. Bechtel is rumored to be 
readying a team of engineers; other proba¬ 
ble players are companies with experience 
with oil and the Middle East such as Cali¬ 
fornia-based Fluor Corp. and The Parsons 
Corp. And to make sure that a bully like 
Saddam can’t threaten them again, the Ku¬ 
waitis can be expected to invest heavily in 
defense—again, with a likelihood that they 
will rely on the American weapons that are 
being desert-tested before their eyes. 

The money isn’t just flowing to the gi¬ 
ants: General Technology Applications, a 
small Virginia firm, is preparing to tackle 


the huge gulf oil spill with its innovative 
product Elastol, which makes oil clump 
together so it can be better handled by 
booms and skimmers. Some of the deals are 
ironic: Chicago-based FMC Corp., whose 
M2 Bradley armored troop carriers will 
likely be shredding the Kuwaiti landscape, 
stands ready to provide chemi¬ 
cals, petroleum equipment and 
other goods. Raytheon, of Scud¬ 
killing Patriot missile fame, 
will get $5.7 million to help re¬ 
build Kuwait City’s airport. 

Still, don’t expect Kuwait to 
roll over for any old American 
contractor. "Let’s be realistic 
and forget the political huffing 
and puffing—Kuwait is a free- 
trade haven,” says Kuwaiti 
businessman Adnan al-Saleh. 
"Most contracts are going to be 
given through public bids to the 
lowest bidder.” That’s good 
news for competitive industries 
like high tech but iffy for others 
like construction, where the 
United States can be undercut 
by such nations as South Korea. 
Even the letter from the Ku¬ 
waiti ambassador is no guaran¬ 
tee; Representative Bentley is 
fuming that a big Brownsville, 
Texas, tent manufacturer, Uni¬ 
versal Unlimited, recently lost 
a contract to a Norwegian firm. 
"Norway is not contributing a 
thing to Kuwait’s liberation,” 
Bentley says. But Michael 
Saba, president of GulfAmer- 
ica, a Champaign, Ill.-based in¬ 
ternational firm, warns that ef¬ 
forts to quantify the debt owed 
by Kuwait might backfire. 

Public dissatisfaction: Even if 
bridges, roads and services can be repaired, 
Kuwait will have done only part of the job. 
Lives must also be rebuilt, and institutions 
as well. "The physical rebuilding of Kuwait 
is a trivial matter. The political rebuilding 
is something else again,” says John Woods, 
director of the Center for Middle Eastern 
Studies at the University of Chicago. Ku¬ 
wait’s rulers face growing public dissatis¬ 
faction; these troubles will make a difficult 
time even tougher, says Frank Cassell, a 
professor of policy at N orth wester n Univer¬ 
sity’s Kellogg Graduate School of Manage¬ 
ment: "Having to reshape this government 
will affect reconstruction. At its inception 
democracy doesn’t stabilize, it destabilizes. 
Just ask the Soviets.” Although American 
companies may take justifiable pride in 
their efforts to erect the new Kuwait, re¬ 
storing the city-state’s past conveniences 
won’t necessarily guarantee its future. 

John Schwartz with Melinda Liu 
in Saudi Arabia, Rich Thomas and 
Daniel Glick in Washington and 
John McCormick in Chicago 
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WINNERS 


RAFSANJANI 


IRAN Even before 
Desert Storm, Baghdad 
returned land overrun 
during the Iran-lraq 
War, freed POWsand 
restored visiting rights 
to Iranian Shiite Mus¬ 
lim pilgrims. Teheran 
won I.O.U.s from Arab neighbors 
by steering clear of combat. By har¬ 
boring about 150 Iraqi warplanes, 
it may have gained a new air force 
at no cost. If Iraq suffers political 
collapse, Iran will be poised to fill 
the vacuum in the gulf region. 




SYRIA Assad wins 
international respect 
and the satisfaction of 
seeing his worst enemy 
humbled, without suf¬ 
fering casualties. By re¬ 
positioning himself 
with the pro-Western 
Arab mainstream, Assad can lay 
stronger claim to the return of the 
Israeli-occupied Golan Heights. 

He was repaid in oil for being Iran's 
lone Arab ally in the Iran-lraq 
War; Saudi Arabia and Kuwait are 
now in his debt. 


EGYPT If Saddam 
Hussein is humbled, the 
1|| ■' perennial contest be¬ 
rg® ." tween Baghdad and Cai- 

ro for Pan_Arab leader- 
shipwill resolve in favor 
of Cairo. Mubarak can 
expect hefty increases 
in aid from Western allies. Egyp¬ 
tian workers will be hired by the 
thousands to help rebuild a deci¬ 
mated Kuwait.and its soldiers like¬ 
ly will make up the bulk of a new 
Arab peacekeeping force posi¬ 
tioned in the gulf. The downside: 
possible unrest by thousands of en¬ 
raged Saddam supporters. 


The Blunderer 
From Baghdad 

A combination of pride and insularity led Saddam 
Hussein to overplay an otherwise strong hand 


By Christopher Dickey 

_ 

S addam Hussein had it all: the most 
powerful Army in the Arab world 
and 100 billion barrels of oil. His 
own population was under tight 
control. His ability to intimidate 
his neighbors was growing. Enemies 
abounded, but they found him impossible 
to eliminate. Israel chafed at the spectacle 
of his growing strength, especially his arse¬ 
nal of chemical weapons and his nuclear 
program. But for the first time since 1948 it 
faced an Arab enemy it had to think twice 
about attacking. He was billions in debt, to 
be sure. But Saddam and his country had a 
bright future. It was Aug. 1. 

The next day Iraq invaded Kuwait and 
Saddam’s world began to crumble. Now for 
more than a month the United States and 
its allied air forces have slashed his nation 
with laser-guided weapons and bludgeoned 
it with B-52s. Israel, powerful as it is, could 
never have waged such a war. The gulf 
states, sweating in Saddam’s shadow, 
would never have dared. The Americans 
and Europeans, however suspiciously they 
eyed him, could hardly have found a better 
reason than Kuwait to unite against him. 

So disastrous a mistake was Saddam’s 
invasion, in fact, that even his admirers in 
Jordan and among the Palestinians find it 
impossible to justify. "We have pinned our 
hopes on the man and the regime,” says a 
64-year-old resident of N ablus in the Israeli 
| occupied territories, "and we are sorry he 
has made mistakes. Someone should have 
said to him, 'You are a leader. You should 
wait and prepare rather than indulge pre¬ 
maturely in such an adventure’.” Even 
some of his detractors believe he must have 
been tricked. Exiled opposition leader Saad 
Jabr, president of the London-based Free 
Iraq Council, says he thinks Saddam was 
"trapped into this” by his array of enemies. 

In the Middle East, calamitous missteps 
often are explained by the word conspiracy, 
and Saddam may have been the victim of 
more than one. In the long preamble to 
Iraq’s peace initiative this week, Saddam’s 
spokesman blamed Americans, Zionists 
and "agents and lackeys from the corrupt 


and conspiring rulers of the region” for the 
origins of the present conflict. But Sad¬ 
dam’s grim history of misjudgments also 
fits a simpler pattern. His is a record of 
strategic disasters, both political and mili¬ 
tary, which he has attempted to recoup 
with adroit tactical maneuvers. It is also 
the record of a man who knows his country 
well and the world outside not at all. As the 
war enters a new, possibly a final phase, 
understanding Saddam’s fears and his rec¬ 
ord of false steps will be important for any¬ 
one seeking to find a settlement. 

Jordan’s King Hussein, who has been 
working for peace in the precarious middle 
ground between Saddam and his enemies, 
looks back on the past year with a mixture 
of exasperation and despair. "The mistakes 
were horrendous on both sides,” he says. 
Diplomatic openings were blocked by stub- 



The allied bombardment of the Iraqi capital 


FROM TOP LEFT: SHANDIZ—SYGMA. ALAIN NOGUES—SYGMA, 
MARK PETERS FOR NEWSWEEK 
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bornness, misunderstanding and perhaps 
bad faith. The movement toward war took 
on its own momentum. The king talks of 
"the rhetoric, the language used,” as if 
words were Saddam’s greatest worry. In a 
sense they are. 

The Iraqi president’s pride is easily in¬ 
jured. From his youth as a fatherless peas¬ 
ant, it was all he had. In this war with a 
superpower, it is the last thing he is likely 
to sacrifice. Several accounts of the final 
Iraqi meetings with Kuwaiti offi¬ 
cials before the invasion suggest 
that Kuwaiti insults, as much as 
intransigence, provoked Saddam 
to order his troops into Kuwait 
City. Similarly, the last best hope 
for dialogue between the United 
States and Iraq before the Jan. 15 
deadline foundered on a question 
of protocol: President Bush could 
set the date to meet with Iraq’s foreign 
minister; President Saddam insisted he 
would set the date to meet with the U.S. 
secretary of state. Neither Bush nor Sad¬ 
dam would budge. No meetings occurred. 

Former Nicaraguan president Daniel 
Ortega, who last met with Saddam days 
before the first American attack on Bagh¬ 
dad, recalls him talking about shoes while 
war approached. "Not too long ago, 80 per¬ 
cent of our population went barefoot,” Sad¬ 
dam told Ortega. "I was one of those boys 
who went barefoot.” Shoes were for special 
occasions, and when the occasion was over, 



was one measure of Saddam's miscalculations 


Saddam would tie the laces together and 
walk barefoot to save the leather. "Do you 
see all of this development?” Saddam said, 
pointing to factories and schools, bridges 
and hospitals built in Iraq over the last 20 
years. "The Americans can destroy it. But 
they’re not going to occupy our country.” 

For all his wiles, Saddam’s pride makes 
him easily, perhaps fatally, predictable. 
His reactions often are transparent. Do the 
Israelis threaten to knock out his chemical- 
weapons plants? He threatens to 
burn half of Israel. Do the Ku¬ 
waitis dare him to invade? He 
invades. Do allied commanders 
dismiss his frontline troops as 
weak-willed cannon fodder? He 
sends them into Saudi Arabia on 
a suicide mission to capture the 
town of Khafji. Now President 
Bush has called for Saddam’s 
overthrow. Nothing could more surely 
guarantee his intransigence. 

The Iraqi president’s relative ignorance 
of the outside world only enhances his 
sense of building conspiracy. The often ran¬ 
dom pronouncements of American poli¬ 
tics—congressional calls for boycotts and 
suspension of credits—take on the outlines 
of premeditated campaigns. 

Saddam has little idea how his actions are 
seen outside his borders, or, in some cases, 
outside his bunker. Even his Arab support¬ 
ers, and some of his senior aides, were 
appalled when he took foreigners as hos¬ 
tages. That mistake was later compounded 
by the exhibition on Iraqi television of bat¬ 
tered allied airmen. Saddam apparently 
saw his actions as sane and just. The rest of 
the world saw them as ghoulish. 

It’s the confluence of Saddam’s insular¬ 
ity and his pride that seems to have con¬ 
founded the Bush administration. During 
the months leading up to the war Washing¬ 
ton insisted that if only Saddam under¬ 
stood the enormous force arrayed against 
him, and the international determination 
to use it, he would give in. Ironically, brute 
force may be the only aspect of the wider 
world Saddam truly does comprehend, and 
his pride won’t let him bend to it. 

As the war approached and Iraq’s presi¬ 
dent sat chatting with Ortega, "we were 
talking about massive air bombardment— 
strategic, [against] economic [targets] and 
against civilian populations,” the Nicara¬ 
guan recalls. "He said he was sure that if 
the United States wanted to, they could 
carry out such an air campaign as to de¬ 
stroy all the major cities in Iraq. There 
might even be a million deaths.” Iraqi 
pride, Saddam’s pride, would be worth it. If 
there is going to be peace, and Saddam 
endures, his honor will have to be respect¬ 
ed, and a way found to save face. If the aim 
is to eliminate Saddam, his pride can be 
exploited. But it cannot be ignored. His 
people will continue to pay its price. ■ 
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LOSERS 


JORDAN The king 
leads a country with vir¬ 
tually no resources but 
the good will of its 
neighbors. Saudi Ara¬ 
bia has cut off oilandaid 
and some Israelis 
would like to see his re¬ 
gime fall, in favor of a Palestinian 
state. The king soured relations 
with Syria and then with Western 
allies in a virulently anti-American 
speech. His best remaining friend 
may be mortally wounded. Can 
Hussein be far behind? 




PALESTINIANS By 
siding with Baghdad, 

Yasir Arafat lost West¬ 
ern sympathizers, huge 
subsidies from the gulf 
emirates and his tax 
base. (Many Palestin¬ 
ians have been ejected 
from the gulf, and those who re¬ 
main no longer pay taxes to the 
PLO.) Arafat will share the blame 
if the world turns its back on the 
Palestinians. West Bank support 
for Saddam has stiffened Israeli op¬ 
position to territorial 
compromise. 


KUWAIT The al-Sa- 
bahs may get Kuwait 
back—but their power 
will never be the same. 

Their wealth will help 
the rebuilding, but it is 
not infinite. The nation¬ 
al oil company is losing 
$660 million a month. And Kuwait 
has learned a bitter lesson: buying 
off aggressors doesn't work. Sad¬ 
dam's invasion also demonstrated 
its military vulnerability. The 
emir will come under intense pres¬ 
sure to fulfill a 29-year-old prom¬ 
ise of democratic reform. 



FROM TOP RIGHT; ANDY HERNANDEZ FOR NEWSWEEK, 

STEPHEN FERRY—GAMMA-LIAISON, LARRY DOWNING—NEWSWEEK 
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In The Real World, If You Don’t Take The Right Steps 
For Your Future, You Might Not Get Anywhere. 


In what promises to be a turbulent decade ahead, a lot of 
people are going to need the knowledge, experience and 
financial services The Prudential provides, to help make 
their dreams come true. 

In the real world, for example, one of the most important 
decisions you’ll have to make is choosing an insurance policy. 
At The Prudential, we realize how confusing insurance 
terminology can be. That’s why our agents are trained to 
answer as many questions as you may have, as often as you 
like, in simple terms you can understand. 

If you’re seeking the right investments for the future, 
talk to our people at Prudential-Bache Securities. We believe 
that even in difficult times, there’s still money to be made. 
Through keen insight and thoughtful analysis, we’ll offer 
you investment alternatives that can 
help bring you closer to the finan¬ 
cial security you’re looking for. 

And when it comes to buying or selling 
your home, you can get expert help from 
The Prudential Real Estate Affiliates. 

With our nationwide network of profession¬ 
als specially qualified to Prudential’s 
standards and our innovative computer 
system, we can do everything possible 
to address your real estate needs. 

So, if you’re looking for the right steps to choreograph 
your future, just make your move to the companies of 
The Prudential and build your future on The Rock® 

ThePrudential(£| 
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The Propaganda War 


Amid the bombs, words and pictures carry a 
payload on the battlefield of public opinion 


F or centuries, wartime propagan¬ 
da was executed over weeks or 
months. Now it’s more like min¬ 
utes. Civilians dead in an American 
air raid in Baghdad? Iraqi authori¬ 
ties summon Western TV crews to spread 
the bloody message; American authorities 


as to confuse and manipulate. Still, the 
most persuasive propaganda is that which 
is both graphic and demonstrably true. 

In theory, reporters in democratic socie¬ 
ties work independent of propaganda. In 
practice they are treated during war as 
simply more pieces of military hardware to 


Iraq has been polishing up its propagan¬ 
da game for years. A woman wailing in TV- 
perfect English about civilian casualties 
turned out, as CNN later reported, to be an 
Iraqi official. (She also showed up on 
French TV wailing in French.) But overall, 
Saddam’s PR efforts haven’t been particu¬ 
larly successful. Patting the 5-year-old 
British hostage on the head last summer 
just made the West angrier. The efforts of 
"Baghdad Betty” to warn U.S. servicemen 
that their sweethearts were dating "Tom 



Mind Games: Scenes From the Image Front 


THE BLOODY IMAGE TV shots 
of the carnage from the Baghdad 
bunker bombing were a propa¬ 
ganda coup for Saddam. 


Marlin Fitzwater countered by i 
sisting the shelter was "a com- 
mand-and-control center." 


summon spin doctors to staunch the mes¬ 
sage. Up goes a Scud-like proposal on condi¬ 
tional withdrawal from Kuwait. Down it 
comes, crushed by a rhetorical Patriot from 
George Bush. These mental martial arts 
aren’t always central to the real battle, but 
they do help define the terms of success and 
failure. And right now they’re among the 
last potent weapons in Saddam Hussein’s 
arsenal. 

Propaganda is a broad approach to per¬ 
suasion that encompasses several disci¬ 
plines. So-called "public diplomacy”—a 
variation on standard public relations— 
involves presenting one’s position in the 
best possible light, often on TV. For¬ 
mal military psychological operations 
("psyops”) include broadcasting and drop¬ 
ping leaflets over enemy lines. Each of 
these mind games relies at times on "disin¬ 
formation”—planting false information so 


be deployed. While the allies play it 
straighter than Iraq, much of the informa¬ 
tion they release has propaganda value, 
too. No video displays of missed targets, for 
instance, are ever shown. The problem for 
the American press is that the American 
people seem to like it that way. The sloppy 
and sometimes stupid questions at widely 
watched military briefings—for many 
viewers their first exposure to the mechan¬ 
ics of news gathering—simply erode the 
standing of the press further. Having justi¬ 
fied their actions for years by invoking "the 
public’s right to know,” the media now con¬ 
front viewers bent on exercising their war¬ 
time right not to know. Of course they keep 
watching anyway. Despite criticism that 
Peter Arnett’s CNN reports from Baghdad 
are serving Iraqi purposes, a Newsweek 
Poll shows that 69 percent of Americans 
say his broadcasts should be aired. 


Cruise and Bart Simpson” actually helped 
morale. Claims that Iraq had destroyed 
more than 180 allied aircraft were patently 
phony and eventually discontinued. Scud 
attacks, which have more of a psychologi¬ 
cal than military purpose, have failed to 
draw Israel into the war. 

The object of most of Saddam’s propa¬ 
ganda is not the United States, Israel 
or even his own people, but uncommitted 
Arabs. They have been offered a steady 
stream of disinformation, often spread 
through Iraq’s old enemy Iran (making it 
more believable). For instance, on Jan. 28, 
according to the U.S. military, leaflets 
spread in Bangladesh cited Teheran radio 
saying that allied troops had opened fire 
on Bangladeshi troops who refused to join 
the war against Iraq, killing hundreds. 
Meanwhile, Radio Baghdad cleverly shift¬ 
ed the burden of disinformation onto the 
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allies, referring to "their recent escalation 
of the psychological war against Iraq, 
their attempt to conceal the true reports, 
their fabrication of news.” 

In fact, the allies have not been 
idle in that area. After languish¬ 
ing for years, psychological oper¬ 
ations enjoyed a revival in the 
mid-1980s. During the invasion of 
Panama, "psyops” (remember 
the blaring rock music?) were 
used extensively against Manuel 
Noriega. In the Mideast, the 4th 
Psychological Operations Group from Fort 
Bragg, N.C., has coordinated the dropping 
of 14 million leaflets over Iraqi troops. Al¬ 
lied forces have reportedly even floated 
10,000 messages in bottles into the gulf. 

The U.S. military can spread its own 


A partial exception came last week after 
the bombing of civilians in Baghdad, a case 
study of modern propaganda. TV producers 
in the West, viewing some of the 
first "good” (read emotional) pic¬ 
tures of the war, gave them re¬ 
peated play. On the ground in 
Baghdad, Arnett and a few other 
reporters closely examined the 
bunker and in uncensored reports 
found "no sign” that it was a com¬ 
mand and control center, as the 
United States claimed. Earlier, 
when the administration insisted that an 
Iraqi baby-formula factory was in fact a 
biological-weapons factory, only The Wash- 
ington Post and a few other newspapers 
cast some doubts on the charge. Now, to the 
irritation of some of the public, hard ques- 


civilian casualties this war has produced 
in the first place. 

Worldwide reaction took on an effect 
common to much propaganda: supporters 
of each side used it to reinforce their previ¬ 
ously held positions. But on this story the 
allies were clearly playing defense. The 
White House even provided dubious spin 
control on its own spin control. The reason 
that no convincing evidence of the bomb 
shelter being a military center was dis¬ 
closed, said one White House source, was 
that it would have extended the front-page 
treatment of a story the United States pre¬ 
ferred to have disappear. While the net¬ 
works mostly bought the official line over 
the reporting on the ground in Baghdad, 
The New York Times went so far as to write 
its balanced story out of New York instead 


THE WAR 


DESERT 

STORM 



BLAMING THE MESSENGER A RUMOR OF PEACE Kuwaitis HANGING TOUGH Bush, read- 

CNN's Arnett faced more fire for rejoiced after the Iraqi govern- ing the fine print and the military 

saying there was "no sign" of the ment proposed a withdrawal situation, called the peace pro¬ 
shelter's military role. from their homeland. posal "a cruel hoax." 


propaganda, but it’s easier when the main¬ 
stream media unwittingly lend a hand. 
Last summer the military allowed exten¬ 
sive TV coverage of its forces in the gulf to 
help disguise the fact that it wasn’t ready to 
fight. In recent days, information about a 
possible Marine amphibious landing has 
been leaked in unusual detail. The point 
here is to disorient Iraqi forces about the 
need to defend the east coast of Kuwait. 
Similar efforts are at work on the ground. 
At first, Pentagon planners worried about 
military experts hired by the networks dia¬ 
gramming possible allied flanking attacks 
on TV. But soon they realized that so many 
different maneuvers had been leaked that 
Iraqi intelligence must be hopelessly con¬ 
fused. As Northwestern University’s Rob¬ 
ert Entman puts it, "Despite the mythology 
that the media are antagonistic, they are 
generally cooperative.” 


tioning about the bunker bombing began. 

The White House borrowed its strategy 
straight from a political campaign. First, 
Bush himself gave way to Marlin Fitz- 
water as the bearer of bad tidings. This 
grows out of a conviction that the Ameri¬ 
can public shoots the messenger, as the 
press itself knows. Soon, "guidance” and 
"talking points” were sent around the 
world so that every briefer was conveying 
the same message about being "sure” it 
was a military facility and confessing no 
intelligence errors. On the second day, the 
White House rushed out accounts of Iraqi 
atrocities in Kuwait, including behead¬ 
ings, to put the civilian deaths in some 
context. While providing no public evi¬ 
dence to back up their description of the 
bunker, the briefers were convincing on 
one point: the mere fact that the bombing 
was such a big event suggested how few 


of Washington, possibly to avoid the ap¬ 
pearance of having been "spun.” In the 
end, the attack may have been aimed at 
Saddam’s inner circle (page 20). 

Does propaganda actually win or lose a 
war? Not directly. Bombs are more con¬ 
vincing than broadcasts; soldiers defect for 
reasons more profound than picking up 
leaflets. But propaganda can condition re¬ 
sponses and nudge people in a direction 
they were already heading. Properly ex¬ 
ploited, it may even make a battlefield de¬ 
feat feel like a victory, and vice versa. 
Words and images can be as flammable as 
fuel-air explosives. As the brief euphoria 
that greeted Saddam’s peace offer sug¬ 
gests, he is down but not out on the slippery 
battlefield of perceptions. 

Jonathan Alter with C. S. Manegoldir 
Riyadh, Douglas Wallera/ic? Ann McDaniel 
in Washington, Karen Springen in Chicago 
and bureau reports 
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The Subaru Legacy k Built To A 



LegacyLSiSedan 


The 1991 Subaru Legacy is built to avoid bottlenecks, 
congestion and tie-ups. Not necessarily the kind you’ll find 
on the road. But inside the car. 

Because the spacious new Subaru Legacy™ was de¬ 
signed to keep people from rubbing elbows, knocking 
knees and bumping into each other. So a family of five 
can take trips without feeling cramped, sitting on top of 
each other or getting on each other’s nerves. 
















raid Traffic lams InadeThe Car. 


However, if you do happen to find yourself 

sitting in traffic at least you’ll be able to sit in _ 

comfort. Thanks to luxury options like a sumptuous leather 
interior*, air conditioning, 80 watt AM/FM stereo cassette 
deck and a moonroof. 

And, while you’re on the road you won't find yourself 


(^estimated mpg city and 27 estimated highway mpg** 
What’s more, it offers the added traction and handling 
of the world's most advanced full time 4-wheel drive 
system and anti-lock brakes. Which means it's also built 
to get you out of tight spots on the road. 

The 1991 Subaru Legacy. Because after all, bumper to 


constantly pulling off to fill up on gas. 1C3I #%, fl l I bumper traffic may be unavoidable for 

Because the 1991 Subaru Legacy gets cars, but not for passengers. 

We built our reputation by building a better car. 

For more information and your nearest Subaru dealer, call 1800-284-8584. 











FACT OR FICTION? 


POLYSTYRENE IS RECYCLABLE. 

True. The National Polystyrene Recycling Company is making recycling a reality. Polystyrene 
recycling is on the rise nationwide in cafeterias, schools, hospitals and businesses from California to 
New York. Residential curbside and drop-off programs are also underway and will be increasing. It’s 
the polystyrene industry’s goal to be recycling 250 million pounds by 1995. 

Polystyrene is being recycled back into packaging as well as durable goods such as office supplies, 
house and garden products, construction materials, video cassettes and other useful consumer 
products. 

THE PRODUCTION OF POLYSTYRENE CONTAINERS USES LESS ENERGY THAN 
PAPERBOARD. 

True. For example, manufacturing hamburger clamshells from polystyrene, instead of bleached 
paperboard, requires 30% less energy. It also results in 46% less air pollution and 42% less water 
pollution. 1 

POLYSTYRENE FOAM FOOD PACKAGING EQUALS ABOUT ONE PERCENT OF 
THE SPACE IN LANDFILLS. 

True, and this amount continues to diminish as recycling increases. Other materials in the landfill 
include yard wastes 10.3%; metals 12%; paper (newspapers, phone books and paperboard boxes) 
approximately 34%; and all plastics about 20%. The remainder is composed of food wastes, glass, 
appliances, construction debris and other materials. 2 

BIODEGRADABILITY IS NOT THE SOLUTION FOR SOLID WASTE PROBLEMS. 

True. Today’s landfills are designed to inhibit biodegradation so that nothing readily degrades; not 
polystyrene, not paper, not even food wastes. 3 

1. Franklin Associates, Ltd. “Resource and Environmental Profile Analysis of Foam Polystyrene and Bleached Paperboard Containers.” J une 1990. 2. Environm 
Agency. “Characterization of Municipal Solid Waste in the United States." 1990.. 3. William Rathje, Professor of Anthropology, University of Arizona. Ji 




NATIONAL POLYSTYRENE RECYCLING COMPANY 


For more information, write Recycling, 1025 Connecticut Avenue, Suite 508, Washington, DC 20036. 
Or call us, toll-free, at 1-800-242-7434. 
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Americansare not being permitted to hear thefull story of the U.S. presence in thegulf 

What Is Thereto Hide? 


Military arrogance keeps the public in the dark 


By Walter Cronkite 


W ith an arrogance foreign to the dem¬ 
ocratic system, ’the U.S. military in 
Saudi Arabia is trampling on the 
American people’s right to know. It is doing 
a disservice not only to the home front but 
also to history and its own best interests. 
Recent polls indicate the public sides with 
the military in its so far successful effort to 
control the press. This can only be because 
the press has failed to make clear the pub¬ 
lic’s stake in the matter. 

It is drummed into us, and we take pride 
in the fact, that these are "our boys (and 
girls),” "our troops,” "our forces” in the 
gulf. They are, indeed, and it is 
our war. Our elected representa¬ 
tives in Congress gave our elected 
president permission to wage it. 

We had better darned well know 
what they are doing in our name. 

After World War II most Ger¬ 
mans protested that they did not 
know what went on in the hei¬ 
nous Nazi concentration camps. 

It is just possible that they did not. 

But this claim of ignorance did not absolve 
them from blame: they had complacently 
permitted Hitler to do his dirty business in 
the dark. They raised little objection, most 
even applauded, when he closed their 
newspapers and clamped down on free 
speech. Certainly our leaders are not to be 
compared with Hitler, but today, because 
of onerous, unnecessary rules, Americans 
are not being permitted to see and hear the 
full story of what their military forces are 
doing in an action that will reverberate 
long into the nation’s future. 

The military is acting on a generally dis¬ 
credited Pentagon myth that the Vietnam 
War was lost because of the uncensored 
press coverage. The military would do bet¬ 


ter to pattern its PR after its handling of 
the press in World War II, a war we won. 

As in World War II, there should be cen¬ 
sorship of all dispatches, film and tape leav¬ 
ing the battle area. The troops’ security 
must be protected against inadvertent dis¬ 
closures about particular weaponry, dispo¬ 
sition of forces, tactical plans and the like. 
In World War II most press material was 
sent by courier back to division headquar¬ 
ters where a designated intelligence officer 
cleared it for transmission back to the com¬ 
munications facilities. Usually this officer 
was a civilian called to wartime duty. In 
most cases, he was as concerned with the 
public’s right to know as the military’s right 
to certain secrets. In all cases, he was open 
to appeal by correspondents who 
thought their stories were be¬ 
ing held up for political reasons. 

We often won those arguments, 
usually by making the case that 
the enemy already had the infor¬ 
mation our Army wanted to cen¬ 
sor. Once in England the censors 
held up my report that the Eighth 
Air Force had bombed Germany 
through a solid cloud cover. This 
was politically sensitive; our air staff main¬ 
tained we were practicing only precision 
bombing on military targets. But the cen¬ 
sors released my story when I pointed out 
the obvious—Germans on the ground and 
the Luftwaffe attacking bombers knew the 
clouds were there. The truth was not being 
withheld from Germans but Americans. 

With a rational censorship system in 
place, the press should be free to go where it 
wants when it wants, to see, hear and pho¬ 
tograph what it believes is in the public 
interest. The number of correspondents 
wandering freely behind the lines must be 
controlled, but this was handled in World 
War II by the simple expedient of accredita¬ 
tion, and as long as this is applied liberally 


for established reporters of major organiza¬ 
tions the public’s rights are protected. Inci¬ 
dentally, war correspondents should be put 
in uniform. Regular military gear, without 
insignia and with a clearly identifiable 
"war correspondent” badge, worked well in 
World War II. Such gear, in most cases, was 
enough to assure transportation, food and 
shelter—and to identify the holder’s non- 
combatant status in case of capture. 

The military also has the responsibility 
of giving all the information it possibly can 
to the press and the press has every right, to 
the point of insolence, to demand this. The 
gulf briefings are ridiculously inadequate. 
Why should we not be told what bridges 
have been hit? Don’t the Iraqis know? Ma¬ 
terial from the briefings should be subject 
to the same censorship as battlefield re¬ 
ports. The reporters would get a much 
more candid appraisal of the fighting. The 
TV coverage would be delayed, but of what 
serious consequence is that? 

Live TV: It would be helpful if all sides 
agreed that live battlefield coverage is not 
an issue. The promise of such coverage was 
nothing but science fiction, despite our ear¬ 
ly experience of seeing Baghdad, Tel Aviv 
and Dhahran under attack, live in our liv¬ 
ing rooms. But it simply can’t be. Imagine 
the Iraqi commander monitoring Ameri¬ 
can troop movements via CNN! 

The greatest mistake of our military so 
far is its attempt to control coverage by 
assigning a few pool reporters and photog¬ 
raphers to be taken to locations determined 
by the military with supervising officers 
monitoring all their conversations with the 
troops in the field. An American citizen is 
entitled to ask: "What are they trying to 
hide?” The answer might be casualties from 
shelling, collapsing morale, disaffection, 
insurrection, incompetent officers, poorly 
trained troops, malfunctioning equipment, 
widespread illness—who knows? But the 
fact that we don’t know, the fact that the 
military apparently feels there is some- 
thing it must hide, can only lead eventually 
to a breakdown in home-front confidence 
and the very echoes from Vietnam that the 
Pentagon fears the most. 


Cronkite, the former CBS anchor, has 
covered wars dating back to World War II. 
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Old Tensions, New Order? 

Building a Mideast security structure 
will prove harder than ending the war 


I t was a mistake Washington pledges it 
won’t make twice. Long before Iraq 
moved on Kuwait, the balance of power 
in the Persian Gulf was overturned—main¬ 
ly because Iraq, with Western help, had 
emerged from its eight-year war with Iran 
in possession of a vast army and sophisti¬ 
cated weapons. But the United States hard¬ 
ly noticed; its Middle East policy had an¬ 
other focus. Secretary of State James 
Baker spent 14 futile months trying to 
bring Israelis and Palestinians 
together—an effort in which 
the State Department saw Iraq 
and the pro-Saddam Palestine 
Liberation Organization as po¬ 
tentially helpful. Even if the al¬ 
lies win the gulf war, the fact 
they had to wage it at all shows 
the dangers of selective inat¬ 
tention. Building a durable 
postwar security structure in 
the region now will consume 
much of the rest of George 
Bush’s presidency. 

The basic issues are clear 
enough. There will have to be 
some sort of formal arrange¬ 
ment to promote stability in the 
gulf. There will have to be arms 
agreements to forestall black¬ 
mail by countries possessing 
nuclear or other unconventional weapons, 
or huge armies. The Israeli-Palestinian 
wound will have to be salved. And, to de¬ 
prive future Saddams of an issue, the wide 
gap between the haves and the have-nots of 
the Arab world will have to be narrowed. 

Gulf security: Of the four, perhaps the easi¬ 
est task is to design a permanent Desert 
Shield. A clear lesson of the war is that 
lightly defended but wealthy countries like 
Kuwait or the United Arab Emirates pre¬ 
sent inherently attractive targets for ag¬ 
gression. Ideally, the administration be¬ 
lieves, Egypt, Saudi Arabia and Hafez 
Assad’s Syria should shoulder this task, 
through a tripwire force under the banner 
of the Arab League, the Gulf Cooperation 
Council or even the United Nations. The 
West would stand behind these forces. 
There is a debate over whether that force 
will consist of ground troops or ships and 
planes only. If air power turns out to be 
the decisive factor in ousting Iraq from 
Kuwait, the argument against a ground 
presence will gain credibility. 


But at a minimum, U.S. tanks 
and other equipment would be 
pre-positioned in Saudi Arabia. 

And some administration experts 
argue it’s unrealistic to consider withdraw¬ 
ing all American ground forces. Privately, 
some Saudis concur. A high-ranking Saudi 
official outlined his country’s goals to 
Newsweek recently: the kingdom wants 
Iraq’s military severely and permanently 
hobbled. The possible power vacuum 


DESERT 

STORM 



Iranian troops celebrate the anniversary of Khomeini': 


OPINION WATCH 


Holding Firm 

Considering Iraq's attacks on Is¬ 
rael, would you support or op¬ 
pose the following U.S. steps? 
(Percent saying support) 

81 % Continue to ask Israel not 
to strike back militarily 
46% Offer Israel increased 
financial aid if it doesn't 
54% Reduce pressure on Israel 
to settle the Palestinian issue 
if it doesn't 


doesn’t trouble the Saudis, since 
Turkey has renounced any claims 
on Iraq; Syria is tied down in Leba¬ 
non, and Iran is still recovering 
from its war with Iraq. On this 
theory, U.S. troops would remain 
in the region for a substantial pe¬ 
riod, but discreetly. Washington 
would announce the beginning of 
withdrawal, but the pullout would drag on a 
year or more, for what could be explained by 
the allies as logistical reasons. 

The problem with that scenario is that 
the American public will want the troops 
home as soon as possible (page 30). Mean¬ 
while, pressure for the United States to 
leave will also come from Egypt 
and Syria; both will prefer an 
Arab peacekeeping force. Iran 
might seize on the continuing 
U.S. presence to try destabiliz¬ 
ing Saudi Arabia, possibly 
through Saudi fundamental¬ 
ists arguing that infidel forces 
defile the holy places. A com¬ 
promise solution could put the 
bulk of U.S. troops in Kuwait or 
Bahrain, with a high-profile, 
but small, complement of Is- 
lamic-nation forces garrisoned 
in Saudi Arabia. 

Arms control: Whether Sad¬ 
dam stays or goes, the Unit¬ 
ed States wants an embargo 
against Iraq and probably Iran 
when it comes to nuclear, 
chemical and even convention¬ 
al weapons. A Middle East nuclear-free 
zone was one of former Soviet foreign min¬ 
ister Eduard Shevardnadze’s pet projects. 
For Arab states to participate, Israel would 
have to agree to give up its own stockpile of 
perhaps 100 nuclear warheads. Interest¬ 
ingly, when Shevardnadze advocated this 
idea last December, Israeli Prime Minister 
Yitzhak Shamir did not dismiss the notion. 

Arab-lsraeli issues: When the war ends, 
America’s Arab partners, especially Egypt, 
will be under pressure to show their people 
that working with the United States helped 
bring relief to stateless Palestinians. This 
is especially true now that Arabs have been 
vividly shown scenes of American bombs 
actually killing Arab civilians. The United 
States believes it can orchestrate Arab-Is- 
raeli talks on the subject, perhaps under 
the umbrella of arms-control talks. Mean¬ 
while, Syria, Saudi Arabia and Egypt have 
been quietly exploring ways Palestinians 
in the territories could select leaders to 
talk with the Israelis. In the wake of Yasir 
Arafat’s alliance with Saddam, the PLO is 
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discredited not only within Israel, but also 
in the eyes of many of its former Arab 
friends. Already, Israel and Syria are si¬ 
multaneously battering 7,000 PLO fighters 
in Southern Lebanon. 

Much will depend on how Israel inter¬ 
prets the outcome of the war. Israeli moder¬ 
ates will argue that the destruction of the 
Iraqi threat and the discrediting of Arafat, 
coupled with the U.S. debt to the moderate 
Arabs, have made it both inescapable and 
feasible for Israel to trade land for peace. 
Others, including hard-liners in the gov¬ 
ernment of Yitzhak Shamir, will argue the 
reverse: the Iraqi-PLO defeat, coupled with 
an increase in world sympathy for Israeli 
restraint in the face of Scud attacks, means 
Israel can proceed unopposed to perma¬ 
nent control of the West Bank. Some Israeli 
doves will argue that the government 
trumped up espionage charges against the 
moderate Palestinian leader Sari Nussei- 
beh, a plausible West Bank in¬ 
terlocutor, to discredit him in 
advance of any Israeli-Palestin- 
ian peace talks. 

A debate is already emerging 
within the government. At 
most, Prime Minister Yitzhak 
Shamir may float another ver¬ 
sion of the local-election plan 
similar to one his own Likud 
bloc backed away from in 1989. 

Shamir’s political rival, For¬ 
eign Minister David Levy, has 
stressed a somewhat different 
tack. Anticipating new pres¬ 
sure for a settlement, he wants 
Israel to take the initiative and 
insists that bilateral relations 
between Israel and the Arab 
states come prior to resolution 
of the Palestinian issue. Ger¬ 
man Foreign Minister Hans-Dietrich Gen- 
scher said during a visit to Damascus last 
week that Syria was willing to recognize 
Israel’s right to'exist as part of a compre¬ 
hensive Middle East peace order. Even be¬ 
fore that, Levy caused a stir by saying he 
favored unconditional talks with Syria. 

Still, Saddam’s anti-Western crusade 
has aroused passions among the Palestin¬ 
ians that may already be out of control. One 
result may be even more radical splinter 
organizations or the growth of the Mus¬ 
lim fundamentalist movement Hamas. If 
Israel refuses to deal with the Palestinians, 
then Syria could switch tacks, joining the 
radicals in the name of Pan-Arabism. 

Haves vs. have-nots: Earlier this month 
Baker called for a regional development 
bank that would channel money from the 
wealthy gulf states to poorer parts of the 
region, particularly Egypt. Baker’s pitch to 
the oil-rich Arabs is: poverty, and the re¬ 
sentment of the rich it breeds, will only 
create future Saddams. The gulf Arabs, for 
their part, are positive about one thing: 


they won’t be spending money on Arabs 
who backed Iraq, such as Jordan, the PLO, 
Sudan and Yemen. "Instead of these coun¬ 
tries showing appreciation and gratitude, 
the opposite took place,” says Abdullah 
Yagoob Bishara, the Kuwaiti secretary 
general of the GCC. In the future, wealthy 
Arabs contend, they will lend the way the 
World Bank does: to support specific proj¬ 
ects backed by sound economic manage¬ 
ment by recipient governments. There will 
be no more blank checks for "friendly” 
governments. "The objective,” says Bi¬ 
shara, "is to establish a survival stake in 
the stability of the gulf for the recipient 
countries.” 

But spreading the wealth alone is only 
part of the answer to Arab resentment of 
the free-spending gulf Arabs. The gulf 
states will inevitably face pressure to modi¬ 
fy their quasi-feudal systems. The war has 
I brought unprecedented outside scrutiny to 


these monarchies and sheikdoms, and 
moved Saudi Arabia, Bahrain, Oman and 
the United Arab Emirates to announce ten¬ 
tative steps toward more representative 
government. A liberated Kuwait will prob¬ 
ably have to go even further to answer both 
Saddam’s argument that the ousted al-Sa- 
bah family represented no one but itself 
and American critics who might question 
having shed American blood for a centu¬ 
ries-old dynasty. At a minimum, the al- 
Sabahs must contain their returning peo¬ 
ple’s anger toward the Palestinians of 
Kuwait who sided with Iraq. "There are 
many people in the Kuwait government 
who intend to make Kuwait free of all Pal¬ 
estinians after liberation,” says a senior 
Western diplomat in Riyadh. 

Arabs and Israelis alike welcome the re¬ 
newed U.S. commitment to their region. 
But while Washington gets high marks for 
good intentions, it gets downgraded on 
realism. Says an Israeli official 
in Washington: "They aren’t 
aware enough of the undercur¬ 
rents in the Arab world, espe¬ 
cially [Muslim] fundamental¬ 
ism and the pressures that 
exerts. They’re a bit naive ... 
What they’re trying to do will 
take not a year or two, but a 
generation.” 

Saddam may fall, but the 
ideas he manipulated to shake 
the region will not be so easy to 
banish. King Fahd, the gulf 
emirs, Hosni Mubarak and Ha¬ 
fez Assad will be vulnerable to 
radical, universalist appeals as 
long as there is no generally 
accepted principle of political 
legitimacy in the Arab world. 
Arab states, based on family 
dynasties or lip service, are not yet true 
nation-states. Only in democratic Israel, 
and perhaps in Egypt and post-Khomeini 
Iran, have Middle Eastern states figured 
out how to change leaders without 
bloodshed. 

Democracy has yet to take root any¬ 
where else. Meanwhile, Islamic funda¬ 
mentalism may set countercurrents in 
motion. Fundamentalists may yet topple 
King Hussein of Jordan, with unpredict¬ 
able consequences for the West Bank and 
Israel. The United States has staked the 
gulf’s security on the Saudi royal fam¬ 
ily, but if the Saudis don’t take steps to 
shore up their own legitimacy, could fun¬ 
damentalists overthrow them, as it did the 
Shah of Iran? Washington may win the 
in a matter of months, but the strug¬ 
gle to stabilize the Middle East could be a 
labor of years. 

Charles Lane with Margaret Garrard 

Warner in Washington, Jeffrey Bartholet 
in Jerusalem, Melinda Liu in Amman, 
Rod Nordland in Rome and 
Peter ICatel in Riyadh 



The USS Wisconsin fires its 16-inch guns at Iraqis in Kuwait 


OPINION WATCH 


Looking Ahead 

Once the war has ended, should 
the United States: 

25 % Retain some ground 
forces for peacekeeping in 
the Persian Gulf area 

20 % Retain only naval and air 
forces for peacekeeping in the 
Persian Gulf area 

50% Leave peacekeeping in 
the gulf area to Arab or United 
Nations forces 

From the Newsweek Poll of Feb. 15,1991 
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From emergency rooms to high-school corridors, 
a field day of disasters for video voyeurs 


By Harry F. Waters 

A my has a problem. She desperate¬ 
ly wants to be elected her high 
school’s homecoming queen, but 
the buzz in the corridors is that 
Colleen is a shoo-in. Marlon has a 
problem. His girlfriend Helen just found 
out he’s made two dates for the prom. Roy’s 
problem is bad grades, Tee’s is member¬ 
ship in a wild gang and Heidi’s is her suspi¬ 
cion that she’s been stigmatized as a flake 
for playing goalie on the hockey team 
("But, hey, that’s me!”). None, however, 
totes a heavier load than Donna. Tim’s got¬ 
ten her pregnant and now he’s sending her 
alarming signals about his intentions. "I 
don’t know if I’m gonna be a good father,” 
he chokingly confides. "I don’t know what 
else to say.” As Donna looks stricken, the 
scene abruptly dissolves to a gymnasium 
rocking with adolescent hysteria. Colleen 
is about to be crowned homecoming queen. 

If this were merely another teenage 
soap, we’d shake our heads and graze on. 
But Fox Broadcasting’s "Yearbook,” which 
premieres March 7, is actually the latest 
twist—and twisted is how some may regard 
it—on TV’s reality trip. Taped at Glenbard 
West High School in suburban Chicago, the 
weekly series follows a group of Glenbard 
seniors through the ups and downers of 
their final year. It’s an improbable concept, 
all right, but no more so than the genre that 
spawned it. Squeezed by soaring produc¬ 
tion costs and shrinking ad revenues, the 
four networks are all reaching for the same 
cure: low-budget, high-profit series featur¬ 
ing almost every conceivable form of real- 
life misery. Now here’s another reality. 
The genre’s shameless exploitation of its 
subjects’ ordeals, as well as its viewers’ 
worst voyeuristic instincts, is beginning to 
make some of us feel real queasy. Mother 
was right. It’s rude to gawk—especially at 
someone else’s dirty laundry. 

None of that, though, has slowed the 
scramble to package human misfortune 
as home entertainment. By this season’s 
end, we’ll have witnessed the debuts of 


"Top Cops” (Real police! Real perpetra¬ 
tors!), "TrialWatch” (Real defendants! Real 
courtrooms!), "Emergency” (Real doctors! 
Real emergency rooms!), "On Scene: Emer¬ 
gency Response” (Real paramedics! Real 
pain!), "True Detectives” (Real sleuths! 
Real slimes!) and "American Detective” 
(ibid.). Now add the shows that arrived ear¬ 
lier—"Cops,” "Rescue 911,” "America’s 
Most Wanted” and "Unsolved Myster¬ 
ies”—and you’re looking at a trend that just 
may swallow television. 

There’s little mystery to the genre’s audi¬ 
ence appeal. Like "An American Family,” 
the 1973 PBS documentary that probably 
started it all (remember those messed-up 
Louds?), such series slam home raw, spon¬ 
taneous emotions in a way no fictional 
show can rival. CBS’s "Rescue 911” let us 
eavesdrop on a chillingly agonized phone 
conversation between a neophyte police 
dispatcher and a gunman holding an old 
woman hostage. Fox’s "Cops” sometimes 
gets to the scene while a crime is still un¬ 
folding. In one episode we watched an offi¬ 
cer flush a gunman out of a closet; in anoth¬ 
er, a drug dealer escaped on camera. "At its 
best, 'Cops’ is an existential parable, rais¬ 
ing legal, moral and ethical issues,” pro¬ 
claims John Langley, the show’s executive 
producer. "At worst, we go a little too far.” 

Coke bust: Actually, these shows raise 
such issues precisely because they go as far 
as they do. Either before or after their cam¬ 
eras roll, the producers try to secure signed 
releases from their subjects agreeing to ap¬ 
pear on screen. The fact that so many com¬ 
ply, no matter how indecently they’re be¬ 
ing exposed, offers one more depressing 
proof that getting on TV has become our 
strongest biological urge. But what’s legal 
isn’t necessarily ethical. In the first episode 
of ABC’s upcoming "American Detective,” 
I the 3-year-old son of a cocaine dealer bursts 
into tears as police break into his home and 
handcuffhis father. Though the father sub¬ 
sequently agreed to the telecasting of his 
arrest, the producers’ intention to exploit 
the boy’s anguish by disseminating it na- 
I tionwide seems to border on child abuse. "I 
I can’t sit here and defend it entirely,” al¬ 


lows Paul Stojanovich, the show’s creator. 

The people behind "Yearbook” also got 
permission from the parents of the stu¬ 
dents they monitored. That, however, 
hardly absolves them of using the teen¬ 
agers’ natural videophilia in ways that 
could haunt them in later life. Why would a 
17-year-old girl announce to America that 
she’s an unwed mother? "Because these 
kids watch so much television,” responds 
"Yearbook” coexecutive producer Charles 
Bangert, "things that might bother our 
generation don’t bother them at all. 
They’re much more open about their 
lives.” Maybe so, but Beverly Hills psychia¬ 
trist Carole Lieberman believes that the 
Donnas and Tims should have been provid¬ 
ed with professional counseling about how 
the show might harmfully affect them. 
"The possibility of being on camera is very 
seductive,” she says, "and high-schaol sen¬ 
iors are a very vulnerable group.” 

The genre’s worst offenders are those 
that pander to our appetite for gore. Listen 
to a Kentucky policewoman describe being 
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Whose Real Life 
Is Thi s, Any way? 
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Capturing ‘the fear in it’: A rescue in the 
syndicated 'On Scene: Emergency 
Response,’an arrest in Fox’s 'Cops’ 


how real crimefighters and rescue workers 
operate has its educational value. "I try to 
capture the fear in it,” says Dave Forman, 
executive producer of the syndicated "On 
Scene: Emergency Reponse.” "I try to 
make the audience feel like they just 
jumped off the fire engine or out of the 
helicopter.” Press Forman for a single¬ 
word definition of the reality genre’s al¬ 
lure, however, and he candidly replies: 
"Voyeurism.” Dan Gingold, a University of 
Southern California journalism professor, 
agrees. "It’s titillating,” he says. "For some 
strange reason, people are fascinated with 
seeing victims, people who have been bru¬ 
talized in some way. And, of course, televi¬ 
sion is the perfect, private place to give vent 
to that kind of thing.” 

‘Blur effect’: In the end, and even lucrative 
TV trends end eventually, reality pro¬ 
gramming’s most lamentable imprint may 
be its most subtle. Some students of the 
tube call it the "blur effect.” As the bound¬ 
ary between information and entertain¬ 
ment breaks down, as television pumps out 
an undemarcated flow of fact-based fic¬ 
tions and fictionalized facts, viewers, in 
Gingold’s words, "are having a harder time 
determining what’s real life and what’s 
somebody’s imagination. The result is that 
they’re being desensitized to reality.” Of 
course, you can’t blame all of that on the 
merchants of voyeur-vid. In a scene from a 
rough cut of "American Detective”—un¬ 
derstandably excised from the final ver¬ 
sion—the wife of the coke dealer getting 
busted turns on the cameraman and snaps: 
"What the hell are you doing with that?" A 
good question, but here’s a better one. 
What are we doing watching stuff like this? 

With Lynda Wrights Los Angeles 


STEVE FENN-CAPITAL CITIES/ABC 

Amid the gore and spontaneous emotion, an 
odor of exploitation: Saving a life in ABC’s 
'Emergency,’ crowning a queen in 
Fox’s 'Yearbook’ 


shot by an intruder for CBS’s "Top Cops”: 
"I felt the bullet go over the roof of my 
mouth like a hot poker. I could taste the 
gunpowder.” (Later, her son added his own 
charmingly vivid recollection: "I thought 
my Mom had no face.”) Or tune in that 
special edition of Fox’s "America’s Most 
Wanted,” the one devoted entirely to men 
who brutally murdered their girlfriends. 
(We found the re-enactment of the machete 
hacking especially striking.) Some shows, 
generally those that proclaim the most hu¬ 
manitarian intentions, give themselves 
away in their promos. To segue into a seg¬ 
ment about a child-custody case, NBC’s 
"TrialWatch” flashed this announcement: 
"Next: Child Sacrifice.” 

What all of this is doing to the national 
psyche can, mercifully enough, only be 
imagined, Granted, the chance to observe 
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FASHION 




Big Women, 
Big Profits 

For those sick of diets, 
a full plate of options 

D iane Odom, an Alabama marketing 
executive, walked into a fashionable 
boutique in Manhattan’s Rockefeller 
Center a few weeks ago and surveyed the 
merchandise with a skeptical eye. What 
would she find that would be right for her? 
When she walked out two hours later, she 
was carrying two Italian suede suits, a clas¬ 
sic black wool pantsuit and a stunning 
beaded red gown with a matching cape 
edged in fox. She had spent $14,000. But the 
price wasn’t the only shock. The biggest 
surprise was her size—18. 

Bigsizeshavebecomebigbusiness.InThe 
Forgotten Woman, the boutique where 
Odom found her new wardrobe, sales are 
booming. "We are not going to take part in 
any recession,” says its founder and CEO, 
Nancye Radmin. She’s not kidding. The 
large-size industry grew 25 percent last 
year, compared with only 7 percent for the 
rest of the women’s and children’s clothing 
business. In the past decade, annual large- 
size sales have surged from $2 billion to $10 
billion. There are now more than 100 spe¬ 
cialty stores catering to the bigger woman, 
and department stores are rapidly adding 
large-size divisions. Even top designers like 
Oscar de la Renta and Bob Mackie—who 
would never have made anything as imper¬ 
fect as a size 14 a few years ago—have 
weighed in, offering their ample creations 
at The Forgotten Woman’s new boutique. 

After years of pretending that no one 
wears any size larger than a 6, Seventh 
Avenue is finally realizing that there are 
plenty of big women with deep pockets. "I 
think the perception used to be that all fat 
women were poor and lived in trailers,” 
says Deborah Eden, an advertising execu¬ 
tive for BBW (Big Beautiful Woman) maga¬ 
zine. As a result, the clothing industry tar¬ 
geted an impossibly slender customer 
while heavy women hungered for fashion¬ 
able clothes. Now the larger woman is com¬ 
ing out of the closet and demanding style in 
all sizes. Fed up with uselessly pummeling 
and depriving her body (99 percent of suc¬ 
cessful dieters gain back their loss within 
five years), she’s giving voice to a new es¬ 
thetic: "Big is beautiful,” she says. "Be¬ 
sides, I’m doing the best I can.” 

A new group of large-as-life celebrities 


has helped set the tone. After losing 67 
highly public pounds in 1988, Oprah Win¬ 
frey has been steadily putting them back 
on for the past two years. Delta Burke, a 
former Miss Florida, faces the world plump 
and proud on TV’s "Designing Women.” 

They are just two of the more than 35 
million women in America who wear a size 
14 or larger. These customers are tailor- 
made for a recession. While others can 
make do with what they have, the large- 
size customer is still building her ward¬ 
robe. For years, choices were so limited 
that large women bought almost anything 
that fit. Lane Bryant, the original "fat-lady 
shop,” was doing a $200 million business in 
1982, even though it sold dingy dusters 
made of polyester so thick it looked bullet- 

Showing the styles: Chic choices at Spiegel 

GWENDOLEN CATES 


proof. That year the store was bought by 
The Limited and updated to attract a more 
fashion-conscious customer. By 1988, an¬ 
nual sales reached $1 billion. 

Lane Bryant’s success did not go unno¬ 
ticed. Major labels like Liz Claiborne and 
Adrienne Vittadini have added large-size 
divisions in the last two years, Spiegel, 
which recently opened its fourth For You 
shop for larger women in Chicago, will 
launch two new stores in Washington, D.C., 
this August. Lord & Taylor expanded its 
large-size division to target a trendy, ca¬ 
reer-oriented customer interested in the 
same Pucci-print blouses thinner women 
wear. Even Saks Fifth Avenue, which had 
resisted reopening the large-size depart¬ 
ment it closed more than a decade ago, 
recently relented. By next fall, Saks will 
have departments for the bigger woman in 
several stores. 

Average size: It’s surprising the big boom 
took so long to explode. As anyone who has 
seen a cross section of Americans at Disney 
World knows, America is not predominant¬ 
ly a size 8 nation. According to Hara Mara- 
no, author of the upcoming book "Style Is 
Not A Size,” the average American woman 
is a little under 5 feet 4 inches tall, weighs 
146 pounds and wears a size 12/14. "There 
are as many size 18s as there are size 8s,” 
says Marano, who claims that only 25 per¬ 
cent of American women are both tall and 
thin, yet 95 percent of fashion is directed at 
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Corolla. 

DOES COMMON THINGS 
UNCOMMONLY WELL 

The main reason the Toyota Corolla looks so good to 
so many young families is not only because of its stylish 
looks. It’s also because of Corolla’s reputation for quality, 
reliability and dependability. No wonder Corolla’s been 
ranked the most trouble-free subcompact car for two 
straight years.* You can also depend on Corolla for the 
kind of fuel economy** that makes gas stops less fre¬ 
quent and less expensive. 

When you consider all of this, it’s no surprise there 
are more Corollas on the road than any other car in its 
class.! After all, the most uncommon thing about Corolla 
is how little it has in common with its competition. 


7 love what you do forme! 



®TOYOTA 


Call 1-800-GO-TOYOTA for a brochure and location of your nearest dealer *JD. Power and Associates 1989 and 1990 Initial Quality Surveys.' Based on owner- 
reported problems during the first 90 days of ownership. *' 1991 preliminary EPA mileage figures shown for die 4-Door LE Sedan with 5-speed manual transmission 
determined bv Toyota. 1!»1 EPA estimated mileage figures not available at time of printing See your Tbvota dealer for details. tHigh subcompaet class. R.L ftilk 
National Vehicle Population Profile (1975-1989 model years as of 7/1789). Get More From Life. . Buckle Up! ©1990 Toyota Motors Sales, USA, Inc. 







this "model” customer. "No wonder the 
industry is in trouble,” she says. 

Although fashion has always been 
pitched to the young and thin crowd, today’s 
styles—form-fitting Lycra stretch mini¬ 
skirts, for example—seem more explicitly 
(and exclusively) aimed at them. New York 
retail analyst Walter Levy says that one of 
the reasons for declining sales in women’s 
clothes is that "the baby-boom generation 
is getting older and designers are still de¬ 
signing for a younger woman who is more 
their ideal than a reality.” The figures 
show that despite media emphasis on exer¬ 
cise and low-fat diets, women may actually 
be getting heavier. In a study done by the 
National Center for Health Statistics from 
1976 to 1980, the average American wom¬ 
an weighed 138 pounds. By 1988, according 
to Marano, she weighed 146. 

New idea: The news doesn’t surprise Nan- 
eye Radmin. Since 1977, when she opened 
The Forgotten Woman in New York, she 
has made a crusade of persuading manu¬ 
facturers to produce large-size styles. A 
wealthy woman who was accustomed to 
wearing designer clothes, Radmin got mad 
when she couldn’t find anything fashion¬ 
able to fit her postpregnancy bulk. "Fat 
was the F word of fashion,” she says. "Abso¬ 
lutely nothing stylish was available.” She 
asked her husband to give her $10,000 to 
start her own shop and stocked it with 
large-size copies of the designer outfits she 
wore in her thinner days. "I just knew I 
wasn’t the only fat woman in New York,” 
declares Radmin. Sure enough, her little 
boutique ballooned to a big business that 
now includes 25 shops around the country 
with annual sales of $40 million. 

In The Forgotten Woman, style is more 
important than size. In a kind of fashion 
newspeak that would impress George Or¬ 
well, the store has renumbered the sizes on 
all its merchandise. Real-life sizes 14-24 are 
transformed on labels into sizes 1-6. Even 
in an industry built on dreams, this gives 
new meaning to the concept of fashion illu¬ 
sion. It also helps build larger women’s self¬ 
esteem and encourages them to indulge 
their impulses. "I’m tired of putting my life 
on hold and not buying something I like so I 
can get it in some future time when I tell 
myself I’ll be thin,” says advertising execu¬ 
tive Eden. "I want to live now.” 

Of course, the new enthusiasm has its 
price. A Givenchy En Plus ensemble from 
The Forgotten Woman can cost more than 
a thousand dollars. "In the old days, shop¬ 
ping for large sizes was so humiliating it 
was really punitive,” says Mary Duffy, the 
size-16 founder of Big Beauties modeling 
agency in New York City. "They really 
made you pay for that last piece of pizza.” 
Now overweight women are paying for 
fashion the same way everyone else does— 
through the nose. 

NinaDarnton 
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Play it again: African- 
American Shani doll, 
Killer Tomato and 
Desert Shield Attack 
Chopper 


TRENDS 

A Blast From Christmases Past 


In a tough year, toymakers are retooling old hits 


I ndustry analysts will gag if this gets 
around, but anyone who can’t answer 
their eternal question—What will be 
hot next Christmas?—ought to be living in 
a five-gallon tank equipped with a light, 
filter and plastic ferns. One 30-minute me¬ 
ander through the American Internation¬ 
al Toy Fair, a trade show that began a 
10-day run last week in New York, is 
enough to provide even some Etch A Sketch 
era dolt with enough savvy to become the 
Nostradamus of Ninja Turtles, the Jeane 
Dixon of Baby Alive dolls. Here is how 
things work: 

Toy A in the battle for holiday-season 
supremacy is a wooden replica of a stand¬ 
ard garden slug. You can pick it up, you can 
put it on a table. "This is not a hot-hot 
item,” says Jessica Waxman, a well- 
groomed woman who stands before the 
slugs with order pad poised. "It’s a steady 
item. There is a bookstore on Nantucket 
that purchases quite a few of these.” 

Toy B is the Attack of the Killer Toma¬ 
toes action figures from Mattel. Like a lot of 
items from the big companies, these are 
"supported” by a cartoon show of the same 
name. At the toy fair, the Tomatoes had 
their own area where an actor dressed as a 
mad scientist and an actress in yellow hot- 
pants performed a skit. "You don’t think 
that tomato would want to eat me?” she 
gasped. Several in the audience snickered. 
Perhaps the champagne they’d consumed 
at the "wedding” of actors portraying Bar¬ 
bie’s friends Alan and Midge—or the expe¬ 
rience of removing Midge’s garter—had 
made them giddy. 


It wasn’t just the marketing methods 
that were tried and true. With a recession 
settling in, and Nintendo about to launch 
a 16-bit system that will allow for more 
complex games, many toymakers seemed 
frightened almost to the point of immobil¬ 
ity. Hasbro’s Go-Go My Walking Pup will 
be followed by Yo-Yo My Walking Kitty. In 
a similar creative leap, Sqwish Ball has 
given way to Jr. Sqwish Ball. Because Bar¬ 
bie has stayed hot, we have Kenner’s Miss 
America collection, as well as Shani. These 
Mattel dolls have "authentic” African- 
American features, three shades of skin 
darkness—and, significantly, more than a 
few black predecessors who have sold well 
for the company in the past. 

"What looks like innovation is often just 
a paint job,” says Jack Friedman, president 
of a company called Toy Headquarters. 
Friedman is introducing a line of Vanilla 
Ice items—Nintendo games, a "rap micro¬ 
phone” and posable figures—but he wasn’t 
talking about those, or what a cynic might 
see as their heartthrob-of-a-different-color 
relationship to Mattel’s new M. C. Ham¬ 
mer dolls. Rather, he was referring to the 
Persian Gulf War toys that some compa¬ 
nies have rushed out. One firm is trying to 
trademark Desert Storm—which could 
mean that the government owes Diversi¬ 
fied Specialists, Inc., of Houston, four cents 
for every sortie we’ve flown so far. Presi¬ 
dent Bush, in any event, ought to check this 
company out. Their helicopters have 
"bump ’n’ go mystery action”; ours don’t. 

Chahles Leerhsen with 
Lourdes Rosado and Dody Tsiantar 
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FAMILY 

What Parents Need to Say 

Dr. Brazelton talks about children’s fears of war 


W ar always means pain¬ 
ful separations for mili¬ 
tary families, but the 
gulf war has brought new 
and disturbing farewell scenes: 
mothers leaving their newborn 
babies, young children waving 
goodbye to both parents, sin¬ 
gle parents frantically seeking 
care for their youngsters. These 
poignant images have fueled 
the ongoing debate about moth¬ 
ers’ roles in combat. A News¬ 
week Poll showed that Ameri¬ 
cans are evenly divided on the 
question of whether mothers in 
the military should be able to 
refuse assignments that take 
them away from their children. 

Both Sen. John Heinz and Rep. 

Barbara Boxer have intro¬ 
duced legislation that would 
exempt one parent from com¬ 
bat duty in two-soldier families. 

Children of soldiers aren’t the 
only ones suffering. Pediatri¬ 
cian T. Berry Brazelton thinks 
youngsters across the country 
are deeply troubled by the 
fighting. In an interview with 
Newsweek, Dr. Brazelton, the 
author of best-selling child¬ 
care books and a contributing 
editor to Family Circle maga¬ 
zine, endorsed the proposed leg¬ 
islation. He also had advice on how to alle¬ 
viate children’s fears: 

What could the military do to make it easier on the 
children of servicemen and women? 

There’s one thing I’m really fighting 
for—and I think we ought to all be fighting 
for—and that is "compassionate reassign¬ 
ment.” For mothers, that’s a critical thing 
to think about ... I think the children 
should come first, women second... I know 
that women are feeling that it’s a women’s 
issue to be treated like men in this war, to 
have the right to perform duties that up to 
now have been performed by men. But it 
shouldn’t be a women’s issue. It should be a 
woman’s choice, if she has small children, 
about whether she really wants to go there, 
or whether she couldn’t be reassigned with¬ 
in reach of that family—in a way that 
didn’t undermine her status. 

What can military parents do? 

They should be keeping in touch with 
their children in every possible way. I love 


tion? Should parents censor news about the war? 

I would say that trying to shut [the TV] 
off or trying to keep it a secret in a family is 
dangerous. [Kids] know what’s going on... 
Most of them are in classes where at least 
one person has a family member overseas. 
So we’re not going to protect them from it. 
What we can do is share it with them and 
share it in a way that gets their questions to 
the surface ... I would set up 
special times every week at 
least, and maybe every day, 
when you sit down together and 
say, "Well, now it’s time for us 
to talk about what’s going on 
overseas. What are your ques¬ 
tions?” ... In those sessions, I 
would also add some other 
things. I would start looking for 
belief systems that really mat¬ 
ter and talk about those. You 
know: "In our family we believe 
in so-and-so.” You believe in an 
afterlife or you believe in reli¬ 
gion. I would share those open¬ 
ly now as backups to balance 
this other side of what we’re 
having to accept. 

What can schools do? 

The school can play a very 
important role in giving kids a 
chance to share with each other 
and bring up questions. Schools 
can give them some intellectu¬ 
al understanding [of what’s go¬ 
ing on]. .. I would certainly rec¬ 
ommend that parents, schools 
and teachers get together fre¬ 
quently and discuss these is¬ 
sues and come to an agreement 
about how to handle it. 

How do you think the Vietnam War 
affected the children of that time? 

You remember all the self¬ 
destructive behavior that went 
on in the late ’60s and the 70s?... We can 
be prepared for all that because I think that 
is what war does to kids ... The disillu¬ 
sioned flower children, the Me Generation, 
the drug epidemic that we’re still paying a 
price for—I think that really started in 
that war... I just wonder: how are we going 
to get through this without paying another 
price like that? 

Can this be a positive experience? 

I think this is where, as a family, we can 
share values and ways of coping with stress 
and with all of our feelings about having to 
be aggressive as a nation. You can learn 
family solidarity and family values. That’s 
one level. The next level would be as a 
nation: can’t we all stand together and say, 
"In spite of what we have to do over there, 
we do care about families over here and we 
care about kids over here.” And then I 
would use some way of handling women 
and mothers in the military as a symbol of 
that kind of caring. ■ 


Bidding farewell: An Army Reserve medic with her young son 


the way the media is using that opportuni¬ 
ty to have parents talk back and forth 
across the ocean. I would send videotapes 
back and I’d telephone a lot. 

What is the effect on children whose parents 
aren’t in the military? 

I think every child in this country is 
watching the newspapers and seeing moth¬ 
ers being taken away from their kids. And 
every child I’ve talked to wonders, "Is my 
mommy going to leave me?”.. ,Iheard[ofa 
4-year-old boy whose mother asked him], 
"Do you have any questions?” [He replied,] 
"Well, when are you leaving?” She doesn’t 
have any intention of leaving, but to this 
child, there is that danger. And I think this 
goes very deep for kids all over the country 
... There are some things that parents 
need to say that are very critical: "I’m not 
going to leave you. In spite of the fact that 
some parents are having to leave their kids, 
I’m not leaving you.” 

What's the best way to handle scary informa¬ 
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TRANSITION 


THROWN OUT: The 45-year pris¬ 
on sentence of televangelist Jim 
Bakker, 51; by a federal appeals 
court, Feb. 12. The court argued 
that while Bakker was fairly 
tried and convicted on 24 
counts of wire fraud, mail 
fraud and conspiracy, the sen¬ 
tencing judge was influenced 
by his own religious beliefs. 
During the trial Judge Robert 
Potter was heard to complain 
that "those of us who do have a 
religion are sick of being saps 
for money-grubbing preach¬ 
ers.” Bakker’s lawyers will try 
to get him released on bail un¬ 
til he is resentenced. 

INJURED: Kirk Douglas, 74; when 
the helicopter he was in collid¬ 
ed with a stunt plane, in Santa 
Paula, Calif., Feb. 13. The actor 
was listed in fair condition 
and suffered only cuts and 
bruises. Both passengers in 
the stunt plane were killed. 

IDENTIFIED: The model in Leo¬ 
nardo da Vinci’s immortal 
painting Mona Lisa as Lisa, 
wife of a Florentine merchant; 
by an art historian and an ar¬ 
chivist, in Rome. They hope 
this will end the controversy 
over the woman’s identity. 

DISCOVERED: The handwritten 
manuscript for half of 
Mark Twain’s "The Adventures 
of Huckleberry Finn”; in 
a California attic, an¬ 
nounced Feb. 13. 

DIED: Former Democratic New 
York mayor Robert Wagner, 80; of 
heart failure, in New York 
City, Feb. 12. Mayor from 1954 
to 1965, Wagner saw the city 
through a time of growing so¬ 
cial and economic pressures. 
He sped the integration of 
black and Hispanic politi¬ 
cians into city government and 
helped disable the long-pow¬ 
erful Democratic machine. 

Oldest living person Carrie 
White, 116; in her sleep, in Pa- 
latka, Fla., Feb. 14. Her favor¬ 
ite things were at her side: Fig 
Newtons, chewing tobacco 
and a photo of Ronald Reagan. 


From Hollywood to Harlem 

Robin Givens describes her 
first film role this way: "A 
young woman living in a not- 
so-good situation and she’s 
smart enough to know she 
wants out.” Sound familiar? 

Even Givens admits it wasn’t 
a stretch to get in character as 


Imabelle in "A Rage in Har¬ 
lem,” due in April. But the for¬ 
mer Mrs. Mike Tyson calls it 
"the best role for a black ac¬ 
tress” in a long time. Now that 
she’s "graduating” from TV’s 
"Head of the Class,” she hopes 
"Rage” will knock ’em out. 


Sounds familiar: Givens and Forest Whitaker in A Rage in Harlem ’ 


DEMMIE TODD 


A leg up: The Burge sisters 


Tower Power 


At 6 feet 4, Heidi and Heath¬ 
er Burge, the tallest female 
twins in the world, have a 
leg up on the competition. The 
twin towers of basketball have 
helped take their team, the 
Virginia Cavaliers, to No. 1. 
The Cavs have yet to take 
home an NCAA championship, 
but this year they’re doubling 
their bets. 


Edward 

Scissorpaws 


All stud: Top poodle Peter 


Pudding up with anything: Keaton and friends in Harvard Square 


Quel Drag 

Even Woody Allen never put 
Diane Keaton through this. To 
get her Hasty Pudding Theat¬ 
ricals Woman of the Year 
award last week, Keaton had 
to submit to the traditional 
open-car ride around Harvard 
Square escorted (and kissed) by 
Pudding members in drag. 
(Clint Eastwood gets Man of the 
Year next week. How will he 
handle this?) Keaton received a 
pudding pot, a live lobster and 
a Mr. Goodbar from Pudding 
veep Jason Tomarken, who 
wondered why her Goodbar 


search took so long—he just 
waited in line at the store. Kea¬ 
ton called the event "insane.” 
The proof is in the pudding. 


you—this guy’s all stud. With 
93 best in shows, he’s the top¬ 
winning male poodle of all 
time. And now Peter, a 5- 
year-old standard poodle offi¬ 
cially known as Ch. (for cham¬ 
pion) Whisperwind on a Car¬ 
ousel, can add the much- 
coveted (by owners, not dogs) 
top-dog honors at last week’s 
Westminster Kennel Club 
show in New York. 
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TECHNOLOGY 

On a Clear Day 
You Can See... 

Using satellite photos as mosaic tiles, an artist 
creates the most detailed map ever made of Earth 


So geographers, in Afric maps, 

With savage pictures fill their gaps ... 

—Jonathan Swift 

O n the horizons where Swift’s 
ancient cartographers drew ba¬ 
roque sea monsters, purple Ror- 
schachs streak over submarine 
chasms; on continents that rarely 
saw a sextant’s gaze, emerald rain forests 
ringed by dusty plains sparkle like rare 
gems set in a cheap band. Where medieval 
map makers used mythic beasts and old- 
fashioned guesswork, California artist 
Tom Van Sant (below) has relied on the 
equally imaginative but more accurate 






















lenses of high technology. Piecing together 
more than 2,000 photos from weather satel¬ 
lites, he has created the first cloudless, 
high-resolution picture of the Earth that is 
its most precise representation ever. 

The project, which took three and a half 
years and $600,000, began with black-and- 
white negatives of satellite images dating 
back to 1987. In dogeared envelopes at the 
National Oceanic and Atmospheric Ad¬ 
ministration library in Maryland, Van 
Sant eventually found a virtually cloudless 
picture of every four-square-kilometer par¬ 
cel of land and sea. He then took the digital 
tapes of each photo and, working with 
NASA systems engineer Lloyd Van War¬ 


ren, fed them into a $200,000 graphics com¬ 
puter. On one side of the monitor’s split 
screen, Van Sant displayed a strip of the 
planet 1,000 miles wide running from pole 
to pole; on the other, he called up photo 
after satellite photo of tiny parts of the 
strip, substituting one at a time into it 
until he had a cloudless mosaic formed of 
37,324,800 pixels. To match up the borders 
of the various parcels, he used equal parts 
software amd artistic judgment—but no 
sea monsters. He then transferred the map 
to a seven-foot-tall fiberglass globe that he 
calls GeoSphere. 

Through a nonprofit venture called 
Eyes on Earth, Van Sant will sell permuta¬ 


tions of GeoSphere, including posters. For 
schools, Van Sant plans to market globes 
fitted with plastic overlying hemispheres 
showing such data as political boundaries 
or crop distribution. Animated software 
versions could show how pollution travels 
or how forest cover has changed. Databases 
of sea surface temperatures, winds, species 
habitats, energy production and other in¬ 
formation could be fed into computer rep¬ 
resentations of GeoSphere to show where 
whale migrations meet oil spills, for in¬ 
stance, or how ocean currents relate to fish¬ 
eries. That would prove an invaluable re¬ 
search tool and usher in what Van Sant 
calls "a revolution in how we see.” ■ 
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In the right hands, it’s a throttle position sensor. 
In the wrong hands, it’s a screwed up vacation. 



It isn’t carburetors and points 
anymore. It’s multiport fuel injection 
and electronic ignition and computer 
chips everywhere. So if you count on your 
car to get you where you want to go, you want 
to take it to the people trained to understand the 
technology under the hood, who have the genuine 
Mopar parts for it, who work on nothing else. Mopar 
Customer Care at your Chrysler-Plymouth, Dodge, Dodge 
Truck, Jeeg or Eagle dealer. The right place to take your car. 
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JUSTICE 


Teacher, Lover , Sche mer, Killer? 

The ‘Fatal Attraction’ murder trial 



A pattern of obsessive affairs: Warmus 


I n the beginning it was just another piece 
of seamy, suburban sadness: school¬ 
teacher Paul Solomon finding his wife, 
Betty Jeanne, 40, shot to death in their 
Westchester County, N.Y., apartment in 
January 1989. But all that changed with 
the arrest a year later of 26-year-old Caro¬ 
lyn Warmus, a blond, attractive computer 
instructor who’d taught at Paul’s elemen¬ 
tary school. Warmus had been Solomon’s 
lover and, said prosecutors, she killed his 
wife with nine bullets from a .25-caliber 
pistol after his attempts to break off the 
affair. With reports that Warmus had had 
other obsessive relationships with unavail¬ 
able men, it became the "Fatal Attraction” 
murder, a reference to the 1987 hit thriller. 

Now Warmus is on trial for murder, and 
the case has become a media phenomenon. 
Three books are in the works and two movie 
deals have been signed—despite the fact 
that no verdict is expected till spring and 
Warmus has a reasonable chance of going 
free. HBO paid the victim’s husband 
$15,000 for movie rights and will give him 
$150,000 more if the film is made. Tenta¬ 
tive title: "The Paul Solomon Story.” 

The Carolyn Warmus story, according to 
press reports and testimony, is a chilling 
tale of loneliness and obsession. The daugh¬ 
ter of an insurance tycoon, Warmus grew 
up in a prosperous Detroit suburb. She at¬ 
tended the University of Michigan, where, 
articles have documented, she formed one 
of a series of bizarre attachments. After a 
graduate student broke up with Warmus 
and began seeing another woman, she al¬ 


legedly harassed the couple for months 
with calls and notes. He finally obtained an 
injunction ordering Warmus to keep away 
from them. After their 1984 wedding, a 
judge permanently barred Warmus "from 
communicating with the plaintiffs.” 

Warmus’s pattern allegedly turned dead¬ 
ly after she moved east and met Solomon, 
no w 41. A short, intense man who was one of 
Greenville Elementary School’s most re¬ 
spected teachers, he began his secret liai¬ 
sons with Warmus in 1987. Astonishingly, 
Warmus joined the Solomons for dinner 
and even took their daughter on a ski trip. 
When Solomon tried to cool off the affair, 
prosecutors say that Warmus resisted. Key 
government witness Vincent Parco, a pri¬ 
vate investigator, says he sold Warmus a 
gun and silencer for $2,500 before Betty 
Jeanne’s murder. (Parco says he had met 
Warmus a few years earlier when she hired 
him to investigate another boyfriend.) 

Car tryst: A terrified woman called 911 
from the Solomon home at 7:15 the night 
Betty Jeanne was slain, but the operator 
can only remember her crying out"... try¬ 
ing to kill me.” Warmus insists she was 
driving to meet Solomon at the Treetops 
Restaurant in Yonkers, N.Y., around the 
time the killing took place, and had sex 
with him in her car at 11 o’clock. Warmus’s 
infatuation continued with Betty Jeanne 
dead, say prosecutors: in August, she 
stalked Solomon and a new girlfriend to 
Puerto Rico and wrote at least 15 cards and 
letters to him in 1989. "You are the most 
important thing in my life,” read one. 

The case against Warmus is hardly air¬ 
tight. Police never found the weapon, and 
the evidence tying her to the murder is 
circumstantial. Warmus’s attorney, David 
Lewis, insists his client was framed by 
"Parco and his associates,” although he has 
yet to explain why. During his cross-exami¬ 
nation of Solomon last week, he attempted 
to portray the teacher as a manipulative 
womanizer who led Warmus on, and who 
accepted the prosecution’s offer of immuni¬ 
ty because he had something to hide. Lewis 
even suggests Solomon underscored the 
Hollywood parallels for homicide investi¬ 
gators. Under cross-examination, Solomon 
revealed that when asked by police for a 
photo of Warmus, he chose a color snapshot 
taken in her classroom. In an eerie echo of 
the infamous boiled-bunny scene in "Fatal 
Attraction,” Warmus is posing with a pic¬ 
ture of pet rabbits. 

Joshua Hammer in White Plains 


How to get 
your hands on 
up to $8.00 
in rebates. 



for your car. And get it for a great price. 
See your factory-trained Mopar 
Customer Care technician today. Send 
your rebate coupon along with a copy 
of your Chrysler Corporation dealer 
repair order to: MOPAR REBATE, RO. 
Box 2912, Young America, MN 55553- 
2912. Be sure to include your return 
address. Offer ends March 22, 1991. 
Must be postmarked by'April 5,1991. 
Not valid with other discount offers. 
'Four quarts. 

tChampion is a registered trademark of 
Champion Spark Plug Company. 
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A promise to dig the seat belts out from under the seats. 


A promise to reserve comment on the latest additions to your wardrobe. 


A promise that a safe world will mean more than ni gfht-lights and teddy hears. 


Nothing hinds us one to the other like a promise kept. Nothing divides us like a promise broken. At MassMutual 
we believe in keeping our promises. That way all the families and businesses that rely on us can keep theirs. 
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MUSIC 

Johnny B. Goody-Goody 

Piety—excessive, conspicuous piety—is pop music’s new growth industry 



By John Leland 


O n Feb. 1, Sinead O’Connor pulled 
out of Wednesday’s Grammy 
Awards ceremony. "As artists,” 
she reasoned, "I believe that our 
function is to express the feelings 
of the human race—always to speak the 
truth, and never to keep it hidden, even 
though we are operating in a world which 
does not like the sound of truth. I believe 
that our purpose is to inspire and in some 
way guide and heal the human race, of 
which we are all equal members.” And that 
was just by way of clearing her throat. 

In the past, such piety from a rock star 
might have seemed embarrassingly goody- 
goody. John Lennon may have declared the 
Beatles more popular than Jesus, but he 
never confused the two. But in 1991, pie¬ 
ty—excessive, conspicuous piety—is rock’s 
growth industry. From Don Henley to Phil 
Collins, from Sting to just about any rapper 
you’d care to name, pop stars are taking the 
weight of the world on their own padded 
shoulders and shooting it from arty angles 
in their videos. As Michael Hutchence of 
INXS puts it, "The people playing the mu¬ 
sic now are the upstanding citizens trying 
to save the world. And the straight busi¬ 
nessmen are the evil guys.” 



ROBIN KENNEDY-LFI 


No Grammy: O’Connor heals humanity 


Rebellion is out; fussy sanctimony is 
in. Natalie Merchant of the band 10,000 
Maniacs professes to be more interested in 
nuclear-arms depots than in boys, and says 
of one of her songs, "I’ve taken upon myself 
the obligation of making a public plea to 
Central America for forgiveness for what 
has been done to their country.. .’’Central 
America, are you listening? The rapper Ice 
Cube, who spins grisly, vicariously exciting 
tales of urban homicide, holds himself 
righteously above his critics. He is, he says, 
"a hero—like Spiderman.” Bono, messian¬ 
ic singer of U2, claims that even the fun 
element in rock is just a smoke screen for 
righteous do-goodism. "Partying,” he has 
said, "is a disguise, isn’t it?” Today’s pop 
star is better suited to a PBS documentary 
series than to "American Gladiators.” 


For years, Sting was the undisputed lead¬ 
er of the pious posse: Sting, who wore body 
paint among the Kayapo people of the rain 
forest and nonprescription glasses among 
the North Americans; who said he would 
never appear in a movie that featured 
guns; who stipulated that his beer commer¬ 
cial run only in Japan; whose global con¬ 
cern could be measured in frequent-flier 
miles. But on his new album, "The Soul 
Cages,” a bookish rumination on the death 
of his father, Sting retreats into more tradi¬ 
tional, self-absorbed pretension. 

In his absence from the pulpit, O’Connor 
has stepped up. Skating from one pious 
empty gesture to the next, she refused to 
appear on "Saturday Night Live” with An¬ 
drew Dice Clay last May and refused to sing 
at New Jersey’s Garden State Arts Center 
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last August if the national anthem was 
played before her concert. She is the good 
girl who says no. "If I were to win an 
award,” she told the Grammy board, "I 
would feel it necessary to decline it in order 
to voice my rejection of the values which I 
think are destroying our work and which, I 
believe, are destroying the human race.” 
O’Connor is definitely No. 1 with a flower. 

But she’s not alone on the hill. There are 
rock stars for peace, for the environment, 
for animals, for Walden Pond, for the Long 
Island fishermen, for hungry people and 
political prisoners across the globe. Even 
the cardboard boxes that new CDs come in 
bleed for our earth. A copy of the 2 Live 
Crew’s flagrantly misogynous "Banned in 
the U.S.A.” CD, for example, demurs "Car- 
pool when possible” as one of 10 "Action 
Steps for a Better Environment.” These 
packages, or longboxes, added around 18 
million pounds of waste to the environ¬ 
ment last year. 

Global stumping: "It’s politics for the apolit¬ 
ical,” says Frank Owen, music editor of 
Spin magazine. Though the stumping can 
get tough, the issues are always easy: who, 
after all, is against the rain forest? Often, 
pious pop isn’t so much a call to activism as 
a substitute for it. Playing a green record 
is the next best thing to saving the rain 
forest yourself. What you get, according to 
Hutchence, is "40 minutes with the band 
that cares, while you chuck your Bud- 
weiser can out the window of your hot rod.” 

Typical of the new sincerity is the Peace 
Choir, a gang of concerned musicians gath¬ 
ered by Lenny Kravitz to remake John 
Lennon’s anthem "Give Peace aChance”— 
presumably because the first version 
worked so well. Singing new lyrics written 
by Sean Lennon, and making each line a 
celebrity cameo, the choir captures the 
feel-good nostalgia for the ’60s, but loses 


the meaning of the song. The original ran 
down the various isms of the left, and called 
for an end to sectarianism; the remake 
runs them down ("Everybody’s talkin’ 
’bout / Planet Earth / Rebirth / United Na¬ 
tions/ Good relations”) and awards each a 
gold star. All sanctimony is good sanctimo¬ 
ny. But even more typical is the new piety 
of George Michael. A pinup and video star, 
Michael renounced his old, impure image 
on his recent album, "Listen Without Prej¬ 
udice,” and appeared so earnest in a Los 
Angeles Times interview that Frank Sina¬ 
tra wrote in, urging him, "Come on, 
George. Loosen up. Swing, man.” Michael 
refused to appear in any videos for his al¬ 
bum, singing, by way of explanation, 
"There’s something deep inside of me/ 
There’s someone I forgot to be.” No telling 



Walden ponderer: Henley saves the woods 
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just what he’s sincere about, but he sure 
does crow that he’s sincere. 

It isn’t always easy to man the high 
ground. Belinda Carlisle of the Go-Go’s, for 
example, stumps for People for the Ethical 
Treatment of Animals, a group that op¬ 
poses animal testing, furs and leathers. She 
scrapped a concert at last year’s Cheyenne 
Frontier Days rodeo in Wyoming, protest¬ 
ing, "I’d be ashamed to have my name asso¬ 
ciated with such blatant cruelty.” But since 
joining PETA, Carlisle has endorsed Agree 
Shampoo, which is tested on laboratory 
animals, and L.A. Gear, which manufac¬ 
tures leather sneakers. Last fall, 25 celebri¬ 
ties shot public-service announcements 
urging people to vote. "If you don’t vote, 
you’re going to get a spankee,” warned Ma¬ 
donna. But Madonna didn’t vote, nor did 
participants Lenny Kravitz, M. C. Ham¬ 
mer and Mellow Man Ace. Iggy Pop, a 
pitchman at 43, has never even registered. 
Sting, who did appear in a film that fea¬ 
tured a car bomb, recently sermonized in 
Rolling Stone about the need to limit popu¬ 
lation growth. "We have too many people,” 
he said. "We have to use birth control.” 
Sting is the father of five. 

Accelerated obsolescence: Even when it 
isn’t hypocritical, pious pop runs into con¬ 
tradictions. No matter how hard it may 
try, rock music isn’t green. At its core, 
it opposes the austerity and patience of 
environmentalism. Instead, it celebrates 
rapid change and accelerated obsoles¬ 
cence. That’s what makes it exciting: the 
insatiable appetite for the new—new rec¬ 
ords, new stars, new formats, new styles— 
with the old ones dumped like last year’s 
Simpsons T shirts. 

The various causes have given successful 
rock stars, mostly older and isolated from 
the trials of their youths, something to 
grouse about. Don Henley in Beverly Hills 
crusades to save Walden Pond; Sting, in 
London, agonizes over the Amazonian rain 
forest. Unlike a Phil Ochs or a Bob Dylan, 
the new pop philanthropists aren’t trying 
to save their audience or themselves. 
They’re tending to the less fortunate be¬ 
low—hefting another man’s burdens for 
as long as it takes to write and perform a 
pop song. It’s presumptuous, but it makes 
for good material. As John Cougar Mellen- 
camp told The New York Times, "In the 
past, I’ve tried to sing about overlooked 
Americans. On the new album, I’m trying 
to speak for them.” You no longer need to 
suffer to sing the blues. That’s what poor 
people are for. 

On the other hand, for all their vanities, 
the pious do have right on their side. That’s 
why they’re the pious. And the world will 
have its hall monitors. "Yeah, it is boring,” 
said Paul McCartney, a Friend of the 
Earth. "But unfortunately if we don’t get 
boring, we’re going to get dead.” Who says 
you can’t make a pop ditty out of that? ■ 
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From Bondage to Freedom 

A new assessment of a vulnerable, complex man 


nyone who read William S. McFeely’s 
masterly life of Ulysses S. Grant 10 
years ago might have guessed that 
Grant’s contemporary, Frederick Doug¬ 
lass, would be McFeely’s kind of man. Both 
started life unpromisingly; both propelled 
themselves to international celebrity 
through the most ferocious acts of will; 
both played crucial parts in emancipating 
America’s slaves; both lived too long. Their 
desire for high position in government 
overwhelmed their good sense, and in time 
both lost the vision and compassion that 
had sustained them in their great days. 
McFeely doesn’t suggest these 
parallels in Frederick Douglass 
(465pages. Norton. $24.95), but 
he doesn’t have to. The 19th- 
century American heroes he fa¬ 
vors are those whose flaws 
spring from the sources of their 
greatness. 

Douglass, who was to become 
"the most famous black man in 
the world,” was born a slave in 
Maryland in 1818. A hand¬ 
some, light-colored youngster, 
he never knew his white father 
and was neglected by his moth¬ 
er. He endured some of the tra¬ 
ditional horrors of slavery, but 
his master’s wife taught him to 
read, and with a book of speech¬ 
es he managed to buy, young 
Frederick taught other slaves 
to read. At the same time, he 
trained his voice—he intended 
to sound like his masters—to 
become "one of the great in¬ 
struments of the nineteenth 
century.” After an abortive 
attempt at escape, Douglass 
managed to make his way to 
freedom by train and boat. He 
was 20 years old. A year later, 
in Rhode Island, he made his 
first speech, describing the 
grimness of slavery. William 
Lloyd Garrison, the most fa¬ 
mous of white abolitionists, 
noted the occasion in The Lib¬ 
erator; the young man was on 
his way to fame. 

For years, Douglass traveled 
from Nantucket to Indiana as 
a paid agent of the Massa¬ 
chusetts Anti-Slavery Society. 

With a voice that was said to 


rival Daniel Webster’s in richness, he lec¬ 
tured a hundred times a year on the evils of 
slavery and the necessity of emancipation. 
He wrote his autobiography three times, 
each time revising the facts to support his 
moralizing vision. Douglass’s vision was 
simple: racism, he said, was the result of 
slavery; abolish the latter and the former 
would disappear. Nevertheless, northern 
racism infected even the abolitionists. 
"Black antislavery speakers,” McFeely 
writes, "were always treated as visiting 
artists in a production of which the white 
Bostonians never dreamed of losing the 


direction.” Blacks were not expected "to 
challenge their betters in public.” 

This frustration, combined with his 
quick temper and extreme sensitivity to 
slights, prompted Douglass to break with 
most of his supporters. Garrison had op¬ 
posed political action to free blacks; Doug¬ 
lass promoted it. When the Civil War broke 
out, Douglass urged that it become a war to 
liberate slaves; he urged that blacks fight 
on the Union side and recruited them to the 
cause. After the war he combined with the 
feminists to obtain the vote for both blacks 
and women. This union was short-lived: 
Susan B. Anthony made the mistake of 
suggesting that women were more intelli¬ 
gent than black men. Douglass replied with 
his customary eloquence: "While the negro 
is mobbed, beaten, shot, stabbed, hanged, 
burnt.. .his claims may be preferred by me 
without exposing in any wise myself to the 
imputation of narrowness or meanness to¬ 
wards the cause of woman.” 

It was for him a typical construction: 
everything came back to Doug- 
himself. He had been 
obliged, since his escape to free¬ 
dom, to appear more noble than 
other men. An impossible task: 
his good looks and his ability to 
seduce an audience increased 
his sexual magnetism. Two 
white women became his long¬ 
time companions; a third be¬ 
came his second wife. As times 
changed, Douglass did not. He 
never yielded his belief that ev¬ 
ery black man might be his own 
Moses, that black unions and 
black schools were to be op¬ 
posed. He found it difficult to 
balance his commitment to his 
race with his desire to be part of 
the larger white community. In 
time, McFeely says, compas¬ 
sion failed him, as did his intel¬ 
lectual grasp of the new post- 
Reconstruction problems that 
black people faced. 

"In the end,” McFeely writes, 
"it did matter that he had no 
formal education.” A strong 
charge: Douglass’s education in 
life could not accommodate the 
ordeals that his people had still 
to endure. Yet McFeely is so 
adept a biographer that his 
charge seems as apt as the final 
chorus of a play by Aeschylus. 
That McFeely can find the 
worm in Douglass’s apple, or 
Grant’s, does not tarnish that 
apple’s gloss; McFeely’s sense 
of Douglass’s achievement, of 
his importance, is in no way di¬ 
minished by his recognition of 
his vulnerability. 

Peter S. Prescott 



UPI/BETTMANN 


The sunlight that brought life 
and healing to you has brought 
stripes and death to me. 

This Fourth of July is 
yours, not mine. You may 
rejoice, I must mourn. 

—Frederick Douglass 
Independence Day Address (1852) 
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Off the Enemies 
List at Last 



One of Us: Richard Nixon and the American 
Dream. By Tom Wicker. 784pages. 
Random House. $24.95. 


T he first bad omen in Tom Wicker’s 
"One of Us” comes in the preface. (The 
second, if you count the ponderously 
uninformative subtitle.) Wicker makes it 
perfectly clear what his book isn’t: "[It] is 
not a biography, nor is it a comprehensive 
account of Nixon’s career, or even of his 
presidency... It is too factual to be a specu¬ 
lation and too speculative to be the last 
word.” But he can’t quite say what it is: it’s 
not just about Nixon, he claims, but about 
"American politics, American lives, Amer¬ 
ican dreams, American reality.” Would 
you buy a used cadence from this man? 

But whatever it is, "One of Us,” in stores 
next week, will be required reading for die¬ 
hard Nixon buffs. Not because it’s one more 
measured assessment—recent Nixonogra- 
phers, like Stephen Ambrose and Roger 
Morris, no longer make overwrought allu¬ 
sions to Richard III—but because Wicker, 
distinguished reporter and best-selling nov¬ 
elist, once conspicuously graced Nixon’s 
"enemies list.” Journalists, Nixon wrote in 
a presidential memo, "have a fetish about 
fairness, and once they are caught being 
unfair they... try to compensate.” Wicker 


covered Nixon for The New York Times 
from 1960 on and admits he "was more 
often his critic—in retrospect, not always 
knowledgeably—than his admirer.” May¬ 
be "One of Us” is his penance. From title to 
peroration ("Which of us.. .has never cut a 
corner or winked at the law?”), he worries 
more about "our” hypocrisy than Nixon’s. 

Americans, writes Wicker, want the 
White House to be "a place of moral purity 
and disinterested public service,” yet the 
presidency is "essentially a political office, 
functioning best in the hands of an astute 
politician.” Like him or not, Wicker ar¬ 
gues, Nixon was that—until his "fetish for 
secrecy” undid him, "not just ultimately in 
I Watergate, but in the widespread lack of 


support and good will of a public that could 
seldom see his world vision because of the 
'crafty atmospherics’ that beclouded it.” 

So in hindsight, the Checkers speech 
swells to "a moment of courageous person¬ 
al achievement”; the Huston Plan (author¬ 
izing wiretaps and break-ins) dwindles to 
no big deal. Nixon becomes the great cen¬ 
trist: his domestic record, from desegrega¬ 
tion to the environment, now looks a little 
better than most presidents’, and his lies 
and abuses of power not much worse. Just 
because we’ve heard this before—in Nix¬ 
on’s own books, for instance—doesn’t mean 
it’s not true. What’s odd is that Wicker 
doesn’t find it more depressing. 

David Gates 


Who Has What It Takes to Be a Hero? 


M ichael Lesy grew up 
Jewish in a Protestant 
prep school where compul¬ 
sory chapel tortured the fresh¬ 
ly bar mitzvahed adolescent 
with questions of his own blas¬ 
phemy. Even hymns posed 
problems. Was lip syncing 
enough to keep him out of 
hell? Guilt ridden, he came 
alive to the lyrics of "Once to 
Every Man and Nation.” Here 
was his challenge: would he 
ever, at the crucial moment, 
choose the right? Did he have 
what it took to be a hero? Lesy 
is now in his 40s, but those 
chapel-forged questions lin¬ 
ger on, as he admits in Res¬ 
cues: The Lives of Heroes (Farrar ! 
Straus Giroux. $18.95), a med- I 
itation on heroism’s guises I 


and a search for its sources. 

Of Lesy’s nine subjects, two 
are Congressional Medal of 
Honor winners. But even 
those who did not stave off 
North Korean hordes or race 
into burning buildings leave 
us awestruck. They range 
from a ’60s civil-rights worker 


Ordinary people: Mysteries 



who risked death every time 
he drove alone down a Missis¬ 
sippi highway to a couple who 
have shaped their life to ac¬ 
commodate their autistic son. 

These are thrilling stories 
and told well, but Lesy is only 
mildly interested in the wow 
factor. He wants to find the 
roots of altruism. Along the 
way, he demolishes pop cul¬ 
ture’s notion of heroes as icons 
who "reach down and help the 
fallen, not because they have 
to... but because of duty and 
noblesse oblige.” Lesy’s sub¬ 
jects are inspiring precisely 
because for the most part they 
are so ordinary. While all are 
intelligent, none of them gets 
much past the man’s-gotta- 
do-what-a-man’s-gotta-do ra¬ 


tionale. Moreover, they don’t 
seem perturbed when they 
can’t explain where their 
bravery comes from. They are 
at ease with the mystery. 
Why’s that? 

It’s the one thing Lesy 
doesn’t try to explain. Myster¬ 
ies make him fidget. He is 
only comfortable when teas¬ 
ing out the psychological 
sources of heroism. His pet 
theory is that these people are 
not reaching down to help, 
like lifeguards, but reach¬ 
ing up, like atoning sinners; 
the act of heroism rescues the 
hero as much as it saves the 
victim. This is plausible but 
too pat, and condescending in 
the bargain: Lesy’s homiletics 
treat life as though it were 
merely grist for parables. He¬ 
roes deserve better. 

Malcolm Jones Jr. 
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The NW Planner 

from Newsweek*..The complete management tool 



It’s like being given an 
extra three hours a day! The NW PLANNER is 
the best way to organize your time...to get things 
done...and to keep track of it all. 

The N W PLANNER from Newsweek can really 
help to organize your working day - up to a year at a 
time. You can track the time spent on any project, 
and the loose-leaf design lets you arrange your work 
schedule in the way that suits you best. 

FIVE GOOD REASONS FOR CHOOSING THE 
NW PLANNER FOR 1991 

• Renewable diary section: The full 12 months 

aflowing you to plan well in advance into the following 
year. New diary sections are available each September. 
Consider how much you will save against the cost of 
a brand new bound planner; this year, next year and 



9 Important addresses and telephone numbers for 

all your day-to-day business contacts can be kept neatly 
filed in the Planner. Your Planner is supplied with 48 
pages to start off with, plus a handy alpha tab-index so 
that you can file by name, country, state. Update as you 
go: when addresses or phone numbers change, all you or 
your secretary need do is slot in a new page. Saves you 
time, especially at year end, when you simply inserta 
new diary section into your Planner. 

• Practical and flexible: The NW PLANNER does 
not restrict you to any time management system. The 
contents include only the most up-to-date and relevant 
information that a busy executive might need and, 
more to the point, actually use each day. You arrange the 
contents to suit yourself. Notes and graph pages can be 
neatly slotted into a weekly appointment spread, or 
running expense totals kept from week to week. 

• Extra features: Refill packs for the notes, graphs, 
addresses and personal expense sheets sections will 
always be available, so you need never run short. Two 
deep pockets front and back of the binder will hold loose 
notes, reminders, tickets, and other personal items. 
International dialing codes, completely up-to-date for 
1991, appear on the flexible plastic tab- index page for 
the Address sectiori. 


• Choice of binders: The NW PLANNER is 
available in two styles. Choose from either the Regular 
Planner in matt black durable leather-like finish or the 
Deluxe version in genuine black grained leather, lined 
with cream color silk. Whichever you choose, you can 
be sure that your Planner will last for many years. 



• Quality Planners at Unbeatable Prices. 

Regular Planner NW203 $26.95® 

.Deluxe Leather Planner NW202 $ 49.95 | 
■Plus $ 1.75 Handling/Packing per item. 

■Add $4.50for initials (4 max.) per item, if required. S 
jgN.J. Residents add 7% Sales Tax. 

Inquire about quantity discounts for i,| 

IMPORTANT SAVINGS! 

S CREDIT CARD HOLDERS 

in the USA may call 

TOLL FREE 800-247-2570 

(in Iowa-800-362-2860) 

I Ask Operator 2, for Diaries Dept. NN1TP1. 

i We honor Amex/Diners/MasterCard/Visa ’ 

SOr to order by mail indicate your name and address 
and check below. 

ml I Payment enclosed (Check payable to 

II ‘International Diaries.’) 

Bill my company (Purchase order and company 
;;s letterhead required.) 
in Send me details of customization options for 
Newsweek Diaries. 

-GUARANTEE- 


If not fully satisfied with the materials or 
nship, return within 30 days for 
full refund or credit. 


Please mail to International Diaries Dept. NN1TP1 

si P.O. Box 1597, Fort Lee, New Jersey, 

| 07024, U.S.A. Fax 201 46] 9808 
Suite C, 22nd Floor, Yiko Industrial Building, 

;i 10 Ka Yip Street, Chaiwan, Hong Kong. Fax 852 5589246 
| 25 Castle Street, High Wycombe, Bucks., HP136RU, 
England, Fax 44 494 465451 

























A Matter of Truth or Confidences 

Should an Iran-contra prosecutor write a memoir? 


J effrey Toobin—whiz kid, prosecutor, 
author—would seem to have it made. 
Fresh out of Harvard Law School in 
1986, he joined the elite staff of the Iran- 
contra independent counsel that was inves¬ 
tigating Oliver North and the biggest scan¬ 
dal of the Reagan administration. When he 
left the office three years later—armed 
with 2,000 pages of notes and dozens of 
documents—he decided to write an ac¬ 
count of his experiences. And Penguin 
Books USA grabbed it. The CIA and Justice 
Department approved the manuscript but, 
as the book neared completion last year, 
Independent Counsel Lawrence Walsh 
tried to delay publication. He charged that 
the book revealed grand-jury secrets and 
compromised his own continuing investi¬ 
gation. Walsh also objected to such juicy 
details as the physical descriptions of his 
fellow prosecutors and the in-office debate 
over whether to refer to North as "Mister” 
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drafted a letter to the bar disciplinary pan¬ 
el in New York (where Toobin is licensed), 
charging Toobin with professional lapses— 
which, if true, could result in punishment 
ranging from a private reprimand to dis¬ 
barment. The letter was never delivered, 
though a copy mysteriously turned up at 
the U.S. attorney’s office in Brooklyn, 
where Toobin now works as a prosecutor. 
Toobin calls it "a document designed pure¬ 
ly for intimidation.” 

Direct observations: If the ethics police are 
correct and Toobin did in fact cross the 
Rubicon of responsibility, it would suggest 
that lawyers involved in important public 
matters can never become journalists or 
historians of events they know firsthand. In 
Toobin’s case, that would mean we wouldn’t 
get to hear his take on Oliver North, CIA 
abuses and why Elliott Abrams of the State 
Department escaped indictment. Those 
may or may not be particularly valuable 
insights into Iran-contra, but they are 
the direct observations of a participant 
nonetheless. 

Must the peculiar ethics of lawyering be 
the enemy of history? Geoffrey Hazard of 
Yale Law School suggests some practical 
statute of limitations. "If you push this, it 
Newsweek’s Cover ^proper for a lawyer to 
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an obligation to tell the public 
the truth. 

Of course, prosecutors have 
been writing for years about 
their big cases, most notably 
Watergate. The difference with 
those books, though, is that 
they typically didn’t skewer 
their offices—nor were they 
published during the pendency 


start, plus bonuses, a BMW, 
low mortgage, two country 
clubs and his school debts 
paid off. He’ll work 100 hours 
a week at first, they tell him, 
but he’ll be a partner and a 
millionaire in 10 years—and 
as for job security, nobody 


j choice: cooperate with the 
j FBI and risk being murdered 
• by his new colleagues, or re- 
i fuse—and be sent to prison 
when the FBI moves in. 

| Improbabilities abound, 
the characters are ciphers— 
I and yet the story has signifi- 


iw Firm 

trengths. It contains 
information on such 
s as how to send the 
1 troops of justice in 
>ng direction, and how 
e dirty money among 
red accounts. It also 
m irresistible plot. A 
at seizes a reader on 
ming page and propels 
irough 400 more is 
rarer in commercial 
than is generally sup- 
Like all such stories, 
: it works best in its first 
| half, when we’re wondering 
how Mitch will be tripped up. 
Toward the end, the story 
gets physical, which requires 
another narrative skill. Gri¬ 
sham excels here, too. 

Peter S. Prescott 
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A Matter of TruthorConfidences 

Should an Iran-contra prosecutor write a memoir? 


J effrey Toobin—whiz kid, prosecutor, 
author—would seem to have it made. 
Fresh out of Harvard Law School in 
1986, he joined the elite staff of the Iran- 
contra independent counsel that was inves¬ 
tigating Oliver North and the biggest scan¬ 
dal of the Reagan administration. When he 
left the office three years later—armed 
with 2,000 pages of notes and dozens of 
documents—he decided to write an ac¬ 
count of his experiences. And Penguin 
Books USA grabbed it. The CIA and Justice 
Department approved the manuscript but, 
as the book neared completion last year, 
Independent Counsel Lawrence Walsh 
tried to delay publication. He charged that 
the book revealed grand-jury secrets and 
compromised his own continuing investi¬ 
gation. Walsh also objected to such juicy 
details as the physical descriptions of his 
fellow prosecutors and the in-office debate 
over whether to refer to North as "Mister” 
or "Colonel.” Last month a federal judge 
ruled for Toobin, so "Opening Arguments: 
A Young Lawyer’s First Case” comes out 
next month at $22.95 a copy—controver¬ 
sial, hot and with its 30-year-old author in 
the headlines. 

There’s just one catch. Some experts be¬ 
lieve that Toobin, as a matter of lawyers 
ethics (which the judge declined to consid¬ 
er), shouldn’t have written the 
book. They fear that he’s violat¬ 
ed the bedrock rule of the pro¬ 
fession—that lawyers are not 
supposed to reveal their clients’ 
secrets or to criticize the clients 
publicly, even after the repre¬ 
sentation has ended. This pro¬ 
scription is designed to give 
clients every reason to trust 
their lawyers. Toobin, with the 
independent counsel’s office as 
his client, certainly has caused 
it embarrassment. "The First 
Amendment isn’t a license to 
betray your client,” says Ste¬ 
phen Gillers, a New York Uni¬ 
versity law professor. For his 
part, Toobin says his "con¬ 
science is clear” and that he has 
an obligation to tell the public 
the truth. 

Of course, prosecutors have 
been writing for years about 
their big cases, most notably 
Watergate. The difference with 
those books, though, is that 
they typically didn’t skewer 
their offices—nor were they 
published during the pendency 



Call him Mister or Colonel? North 


of an investigation. Defense memoirs, too, 
are common, but they usually dwell on the 
brilliance of the authors rather than the 
defects of the clients. Walsh, who is appeal¬ 
ing the legal decision, seems to have picked 
up on the ethics wrinkle. Last October he 


drafted a letter to the bar disciplinary pan¬ 
el in New York (where Toobin is licensed), 
charging Toobin with professional lapses— 
which, if true, could result in punishment 
ranging from a private reprimand to dis¬ 
barment. The letter was never delivered, 
though a copy mysteriously turned up at 
the U.S. attorney’s office in Brooklyn, 
where Toobin now works as a prosecutor. 
Toobin calls it "a document designed pure¬ 
ly for intimidation.” 

Direct observations: If the ethics police are 
correct and Toobin did in fact cross the 
Rubicon of responsibility, it would suggest 
that lawyers involved in important public 
matters can never become journalists or 
historians of events they know firsthand. In 
Toobin’s case, that would mean we wouldn’t 
get to hear his take on Oliver North, CIA 
abuses and why Elliott Abrams of the State 
Department escaped indictment. Those 
may or may not be particularly valuable 
insights into Iran-contra, but they are 
the direct observations of a participant 
nonetheless. 

Must the peculiar ethics of lawyering be 
the enemy of history? Geoffrey Hazard of 
Yale Law School suggests some practical 
statute of limitations. "If you push this, it 
would make it improper for a lawyer to 
research the law practice of Alexander 
Hamilton,” he says. In other words, wait 
for a decent interval. That rule protects 
clients—and lawyers, too. How long will 
Toobin have to wait for his colleagues to 
fully trust him again? 

David A. Kaplan with Bob Cohn 
in Washington 


Murky Maneuvers in a Lethal Law Firm 


W hat Robin Cook did for 
hospitals, J ohn Grisham 
does for a law firm in his 
highly entertaining thriller, 
The Firm (Doubleday. $19.95). 
What evil lurks within the 
file drawers of Bendini, Lam¬ 
bert & Locke, a private tax 
outfit in Memphis? You’d 
think a bright fellow like 
Mitchell McDeere, third in 
his Harvard Law class, might 
be suspicious when the part¬ 
ners offer him $80,000 to 
start, plus bonuses, a BMW, 
low mortgage, two country 
clubs and his school debts 
paid off. He’ll work 100 hours 
a week at first, they tell him, 
but he’ll be a partner and a 
millionaire in 10 years—and 
as for job security, nobody 


ever leaves the firm. No, but 
five associates have met odd 
deaths in the past 15 years. 
Mitch, numbed by greed—so 
much money in Memphis!— 
signs on. 

No sooner is he in place 
than the FBI rousts him out. 
They tell Mitch the firm is 
owned by the Chicago mob, 
which uses it to set up dummy 
corporations on Grand Cay¬ 
man that launder countless 
millions. They offer him a 
choice: cooperate with the 
FBI and risk being murdered 
by his new colleagues, or re¬ 
fuse—and be sent to prison 
when the FBI moves in. 

Improbabilities abound, 
the characters are ciphers— 
and yet the story has signifi¬ 


cant strengths. It contains 
useful information on such 
matters as how to send the 
massed troops of justice in 
the wrong direction, and how 
to move dirty money among 
numbered accounts. It also 
offers an irresistible plot. A 
plot that seizes a reader on 
the opening page and propels 
him through 400 more is 
much rarer in commercial 
fiction than is generally sup¬ 
posed. Like all such stories, 
it works best in its first 
half, when we’re wondering 
how Mitch will be tripped up. 
Toward the end, the story 
gets physical, which requires 
another narrative skill. Gri¬ 
sham excels here, too. 

Petek S. Prescott 
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Peace and 
Prosperity? 

Not likely. The economy is still sliding down. 


T he war is over,” the conductor of a 
New Jersey commuter train an¬ 
nounced to startled passengers 
Friday morning. But the euphoria 
turned to skepticism once the trad¬ 
ers and money managers reached their of¬ 
fices on Wall Street and got the details of 
Iraq’s plan for peace. "There was an initial 
elation after the announcement,” says 
Merrill Lichtenfeld, a broker with Mont¬ 
gomery Securities in New York. "Then, we 
all realized that there is nothing really new 
here.” After an opening flurry, stock trad¬ 
ing was quiet until the afternoon, when 
computerized program trading pushed the 
market sharply higher. Things were even 
less dramatic at the nearby New York Mer¬ 
cantile Exchange, where oil for March de¬ 
livery fell modestly. 

The prospect of peace alone won’t be 
enough to keep the current bull market 
going (page 66). Nor will it restart the U.S. 
economy, which continues to decline at a 
rapid clip. Retail sales in Janu¬ 
ary were 1.4 percent lower than 
the same month a year ago, 
while industrial production 
fell for the fourth consecutive 
month. Some economists see 
light at the end of the tunnel, 
but the recession’s end is sever¬ 
al months away at best. Says 
Paul Boltz, economist for the 
T. Rowe Price mutual funds, 

"Saddam Hussein may have 
started it, but rising unemploy¬ 
ment and declining personal in¬ 
come are keeping it going.” 

A quick end to the war would 
undoubtedly give a boost to con¬ 
sumer confidence, which is at 
its lowest level in a decade. Oil 
prices could drop $2 or more a 
barrel from the current $20.88, 
predicts George Benedict, an 
oil-futures trader with Refco Se¬ 
curities, Inc. But Americans 
have already enjoyed a 43 per¬ 
cent fall in oil prices since their 
October peak. The price reduc¬ 
tions that lie ahead are small by 
comparison. They probably will 
not be enough to trigger a spend¬ 


ing boom by consumers worried about keep¬ 
ing their jobs and paying their debts. 

President Bush’s Council of Economic 
Advisers predicted last week that the 
economy will grow only by 0.9 percent in 
1991, even with a quick end to the war. 
The population has been growing at a 
slightly faster rate, so income per person 
is likely to fall for the second year in a 
row. Despite falling interest rates, busi¬ 
ness investment won’t pick up until bor¬ 
rowing is even less costly. 

Abroad, declining economic growth will 
keep the export sector from leading a re¬ 
covery. Exports have been a driving force 
behind the U.S. economy since 1988 
(chart). American farms, factories and 
mines shipped $394 billion worth of goods 
abroad in 1990, up from $250 billion in 
1987. That heady growth is unlikely to con¬ 
tinue. "We have got more of a slowdown 
than expected, and that is going to have an 
effect on U.S. exports,” says Stephen Mar- 


ris, a Paris-based fellow of the Institute for 
International Economics. At most, projects 
Bush economic adviser John Taylor, for¬ 
eign sales will add 0.5 percent to U.S. out¬ 
put this year. 

U.S. industry is already feeling the 
changed climate abroad. "You’ve got to go 
out and get new customers to grow in 
1991,” says Peter Ashton, who runs Tim¬ 
ken Co.’s bearings business. "If you just 
rely on doing in 1991 what you did in 1990,1 


A New Backlash Against ‘Buying German? 


N o matter how the gulf war 
ends, the list of losers may 
include German exporters. 
Their worst fear: that consum¬ 
ers around the world will re¬ 
member that Iraq could have 
used chemical weapons, sup¬ 
plied by German companies, 
to kill thousands of allied 
soldiers. Rightly or wrongly, 
they worry, Germans will be 
blamed—and that could cost 
them a big chunk of U.S. busi¬ 
ness. As one German journal¬ 
ist puts it, "Your average Yup¬ 
pie isn’t going to buy a fancy 
new Porsche while American 
GIs are being gassed with Ger¬ 
man technology. ” 

Even if U.S. soldiers don’t 
have to fight a ground war, 
Americans aren’t likely to for¬ 
get Germany’s role in arming 


Saddam Hussein. Last week 
the news magazine Der Spie¬ 
gel published its latest bomb¬ 
shell: one firm allegedly violat¬ 
ed the U.N. embargo against 
Iraq some 70 times. Among 
other recent charges: that Ger¬ 
man firms supplied Baghdad 
with sarin, a deadly nerve 
agent; that they trained Iraqi 
troops in the use of biological 
weapons; that they helped up¬ 
grade Scud missiles to enable 
them to hit targets in Israel 
and Riyadh, and that they 
built many of the bunkers used 
by Saddam and his troops. This 
national "disgrace,” as For¬ 
eign Minister Hans-Dietrich 
Genscher has called it, has 
spooked even innocent compa¬ 
nies, from mighty Daimler- 
Benz, maker of Mercedes-Benz 


cars, to the lowliest export¬ 
ers. A recent survey by the 
magazine Wirtschaftswoche 
finds that one out of every 
three German companies be¬ 
lieves that the war will hurt 
sales. The worry, says Alex¬ 
ander Batschari, spokesman 
for the German Association of 
Machinery Manufacturers, is 
that buyers will want to avoid 
the taint of "buying German.” 

Close scrutiny: Perhaps that’s 
a bum rap. After all, Amer¬ 
icans, French and British 
also played an active role 
in building Baghdad’s war ma¬ 
chine. Yet the Germans— 
partly because of their past— 
have drawn particularly close 
scrutiny. Daimler-Benz and 
Lufthansaairline, reluctantto 
draw attention to themselves, 
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Overseas Blues 

Exports will rise again in 1991, 
but not at the pace of recent years. 


suspect sales on exports would be down.” A 
survey last month by the National Associa¬ 
tion of Business Economists found that one 
third of exporters had rising foreign sales 
while one fifth reported declines. Six 
months earlier, not a single company sur¬ 
veyed reported a drop in exports. "The gen¬ 
eral industrial markets are being hit,” 
agrees J. Michael Hagan, president of Cali¬ 
fornia-based Furon Co., which exported 17 
percent of its $330 million in sales last year. 


Hard sell abroad: Checking bearings 
at Timken’s Canton, Ohio, plant 


At Allen-Bradley Co., which manufactures 
electronic controls, senior vice president 
William Fletcher scoffs at the notion that 
exports might carry the economy one more 
year. "I don’t know where people think 
these exports are going to go,” he says. "The 
only thing I could see in the next six months 
might be rebuilding Kuwait.” 

The growth slowdown abroad has little to 
do with the gulf war. Canada, which buys 
one fifth of all U.S. exports, is burdened 


have pulled ads out of many 
U.S. magazines, even though 
they are not directly involved 
in the arms trade. Audi and 
BMW have toned down their 
sales pitches. Gone are the 
paeans to German efficiency 
and engineering. "They don’t 
want to remind anyone how 
'efficiently’ [Germans] built 
Iraq’s chemical-weapons in¬ 


dustry,” says a German adver¬ 
tising executive in Frankfurt. 

Meanwhile, executives live 
in dread of being added to Der 
Spiegel’s weekly hit list. If 
the magazine is to be believed, 
more than 100 companies still 
deal with Iraq despite U.N. 
sanctions. Already consumer 
groups in Israel and through¬ 
out Europe have urged a boy¬ 


cott of German arms export¬ 
ers. U.S. lawmakers have 
called for legislation to keep 
German and other Western 
firms from selling military 
equipment to potentially hos¬ 
tile nations. Some U.S. and 
German politicians warn of an 
upsurge in protectionism in 
Washington, touched off by 
the perception that Bonn 
hasn’t done enough to support 
the allies. A rapid end to the 
war could ease the backlash. 
"If it ends quickly, we will see 
little effect on our business,” 
predicts a spokesman for Sie¬ 
mens, the German electronics 
giant. But if it drags on much 
longer, partly thanks to Ger¬ 
man-built bunkers and weap¬ 
ons, who knows? Instead of 
Porsches or BMWs, more 
Americans majt go back to 
buying Cadillacs. 


by high interest rates and a new 
7 percent tax on goods and serv¬ 
ices that could cripple con¬ 
sumer spending. Germany’s 
central bank has raised inter¬ 
est rates sharply to rein in a 
postunification boom; that has 
forced interest rates up all 
across Western Europe, put¬ 
ting the damper on growth in 
France and Italy. 

Tight times: In Britain, where 
manufacturing output declined 
3 percent in the final quarter 
of 1990, home-mortgage fore¬ 
closures are running at a record 
rate. Sir Alan Walters, one¬ 
time economic adviser to for¬ 
mer prime minister Margaret 
Thatcher, warns that only 
a deep currency devaluation 
can forestall a 1930s-style de¬ 
pression. In Japan, the second 
largest U.S. export market, 
tight monetary policy is biting 
as well. Last week the govern¬ 
ment announced that purchases of new 
machinery plunged 27.9 percent in Decem¬ 
ber, the third largest monthly decline 
since 1970. 

Bad news is relative, of course. Al¬ 
though Germany won’t repeat 1990’s 
stunning 4.5 percent growth, its economy 
is expected to expand by a respectable 3 
percent. "Any talk of a recession is pretty 
absurd,” snaps Commerzbank economist 
Peter Pietsch. Japan’s economy is likely 
to grow about 3 percent this 
year. Akihiko Ito, an econo¬ 
mist with Yasuda Trust and 
Banking Co., says demand for 
U.S.-made computers, aircraft 
and consumer goods should re¬ 
main strong. High interest 
rates in both countries have 
driven down the dollar, giving 
U.S. exporters an added boost. 
A fairly strong performance by 
developing countries will also 
help. On balance, says Andrew 
Britton of London’s Institute 
of Economic and Social Re¬ 
search, "the U.S. will be aided 
in its recovery by the growth of 
demand elsewhere.” 

Still, the increase in exports 
will be too modest to reverse 
the decline of 700,000 manu¬ 
facturing jobs over the past 
year. The United States is go¬ 
ing to have to bail itself out of 
this recession—and that will 
require more than quiet on the 






























Buying splurge: A ttheNew York Stock Exchange, therallytook investors by surprise 

The Boom of Gannons 


Stocks look past the war to recovery ahead 


By Jane Bryant Quinn 


B uy on the cannons, sell on the trum¬ 
pets. That’s an old Wall Street adage 
whose first half has once again 
proved its worth. From the day the United 
States dropped the first bomb on Baghdad, 
disbelieving investors watched the Stand¬ 
ard & Poor’s 500-stock average shoot up by 
nearly 18 percent. The gain since the Octo¬ 
ber low: an admirable 25 percent. 

Last week’s peace feeler, however, 
should get you to thinking about the trum¬ 
pets. Bulls and bears alike see a short, 
thrilling rally on victory’s triumphant 
blare. But it’s not for nothing that adages 
gain their reputations. Michael Murphy, 
editor of the Overpriced Stock Service in 
San Francisco, thinks this recession will 
last well past summer which, he surmises, 
will send the market sprawling. His target 
for the Dow Jones industrial average: 
2,100, compared with 2,935 last week. 

No gloom: But nothing profits investors 
less than awaiting the "right” moment to 
buy. As the explosive war rally showed, 
that moment never waits for you. Bull mar¬ 
kets burst unexpectedly from the gloom of 
recession. If you’re out of stocks, you lose 
the cycle’s strongest gains. Adages aside, 
the bull case is compelling. Steven Leuth- 
old of the Leuthold Group in Minneapolis 
has charted historic stock-market valua¬ 
tions, based on dividends, price/earnings 
ratios and other fundamentals. His conclu¬ 
sion: big-company stocks won’t be overval¬ 
ued until the Dow reaches 3,300 to 3,500. 
That’s up another 12 to 20 percent. 

Market timer Martin Zweig, editor of the 
Zweig Forecast, looks at technical indica¬ 
tors like the percentage of stocks that ad¬ 


vance compared with those that decline. 
On Feb. 5 his signals flashed a super bull 
move. After similar flashes in the past, the 
S&P has risen an average of 19 percent in 
just six months, he says. 

To dissect the amazing market rise is 
to sound like Rube Goldberg reinventing 
cause and effect. But, for the record, here’s 
how the ball bounced: (1) the Scuds missed 
the Saudi oilfields, (2) squelching fears that 
production would be crimped, which (3) 
kicked down the oil price and inflation, (4) 
greasing the slide in interest rates and 
(5) raising visions of economic recovery, 
which (6) tumbled cash-rich investors out 
of their money funds and into stocks, (7) 


driving prices up. Simple as that. By this 
analysis, any drop in stocks is only a 
breather, not a harbinger of collapse. 

Are you reluctant to buy because prices 
seem too high? Don’t worry about it. Even if 
you buy at a top, that won’t matter in the 
long run—as long as you invest regularly 
and don’t scamper out when prices fall. 

Say, for example, that you’re the world’s 
worst market timer. Once a year, you put 
$2,000 into stocks on the day that prices hit 
their peak. Over the past 20 years, says 
Steve Norwitz of the mutual-fund group, 
T. Rowe Price, your average annual return 
would still have been 10.4 percent as meas¬ 
ured by the S&P 500—compared with 8.7 
percent from 20-year Treasuries. Moral: 
even lousy investors can come out ahead if 
they stick with the stock market long term. 

Aggressive buyers stay mostly in stocks 
all of the time. Alternatively, take the 
mugwump approach—put your mug in the 
market and your wump on a pile of Treas¬ 
ury securities. That way, half your money 
is always safe. So you should feel freer to 
keep all the rest in diversified stock-owning 
mutual funds. Buy shares every month, in 
good markets and bad. When prices are 
down, you get better value for your money. 

Rally lasts: The most tantalizing buys to¬ 
day are the funds that invest in smaller 
companies. Historically, small stocks out¬ 
perform the market by a compounded 2 
percent a year. But for seven years they’ve 
dropped behind, so their current values are 
compelling. Since October the index of 
over-the-counter stocks has risen by 38 per¬ 
cent and that’s only the start, predicts 
James Awad, head of BMI Capital in New 
York. A small-stock rally lasts for years. 

Preston Athey, small-stock portfolio 
manager at T. Rowe Price, makes two 
other arguments for buying 
the small-stock mutual funds. 
"We’re seeing a tremendous 
amount of interest from the 
pension funds,” he says, and 
their money can drive prices 
up. Also, since the third quarter 
of 1989, relative earnings have 
been stronger for small compa¬ 
nies than for bigger ones. 

Among small-stock funds, 
the volatile growth funds like 
New Horizons have led the 
pack. The "value” funds, which 
accumulate stocks that are 
underpriced, haven’t yet made 
an equivalent move. Don Phil¬ 
lips, whose Morningstar, Inc., 
tracks mutual-fund perform¬ 
ance, expects a catch-up and 
is recommending quality lag¬ 
gards (table). Forget the trum¬ 
pets, Zweig advises. In the mar¬ 
ket, the bulls have the floor and 
the war is already history. 

Associate: Virginia Wilson 


Small Is Beautiful 

F or most of the 1980s, small-company mutual 
funds laid low, but now they’re burning up 
the charts. Some have already made big gains 
this year; others are expected to catch up, mak¬ 
ing them especially good buys. 


Some Leaders 

Four-month gain 

MFS Lifetime Emerging Growth 

58.3% 

T. Rowe Price New Horizons 

43.3% 

Nicholas Limited Edition 

33.3% 

Others to Watch 

Four-month gain 

Janus Venture 

22.7% 

Pennsylvania Mutual 

20.8% 

Dreyfus New Leaders 

19.6% 

SOURCE: LIPPER ANALYTICAL SERVICES 
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Fairway Fantasy’’ Where Enough Birdies With 
A Top-Flite Golf Ball Will Send You Flying To Hawaii. 



The new generation Top-Flites give golfers more controlled and consistently longer shots in 
three different ways. The high trajectory Top-Flite XLII offers a truer, straighter flight pattern. Lower 
trajectory and maximum distance off irons are yours with the Top-Flite II. The tour trajectory Top-Flite Plus 
II offers superior putting and short game playability. Top-Flite.® The Longest Balls!' Tee-up a Top-Flite today. 

| WIN A SPOT IN THE PRO-AM AT PINEHURST [ 

Each Sunday during CBS ®golf coverage, we'U be making a random telephone call to a Fairway Fantasy participant 
who has entered that week. If you're able to correctly answer a question about the televised action, you'll become one 
of up to 14 finalists who have a chance to win a spot in the exclusive Pro-Am at the Tour Championship, the grand 
finale event of the PGA Tour. Winner gets to play with the top 30 money winners on the famous Pinehurst #2 course. 


I ^ I ow you can live the fantasy that every golfer has dreamed of—to play for big stakes 
P I on the PGA Tour.® In the exciting, new interactive golf game. 

Fairway Fantasy, where all you need to tee off is a Touch-Tone 
phone. IFs your chance to challenge 18 of golf's 
toughest holes. And to win one of the thousands 
of prizes. So get ready to come out swinging. 


The 
Top-Flite 
Advantage. 


Win A Hyatt Resorts® Getaway To The Ultimate 19th Hole. 

GRAND PRIZE The weekly second place finisher 

The contestant with the lowest will win a weekend golf getaway 

cumulative score for any com- to a selected Hyatt Resort via 

bination of nine weeks wins a ■ ™ United Airlines. Third place 

two-week Hyatt Resorts stay Feel The Hyatt Touch . finisher wins a set of Spalding 
for four (airfare provided by United Airlines®), golf clubs and a Top-Flite golf bag (a $750 value). 


will be outfitted with a complete set of 
Top-Flite golf equipment and will receive per¬ 
sonal golf instruction from a Top-Rite staff 
professional. 

WEEKLY PRIZES 

Each week for 18 weeks of Fairway Fantasy, 
the participant with the lowest weekly score 
wins a one-week Hyatt Resorts stay for two to 
a selected Hyatt Resort via United Airlines, 
will receive a set of Spalding® golf clubs and a 
Top-Rite golf bag. 


Fourth wins a Top-Flite Staff tour bag (a $225 
value). Fifth through 10th wins a Top-Flite 
metal wood (a $120 value). Seventh through 
25th wins a dozen Top-Flite golf balls (a $20 
value). And twenty-sixth through 50th wins a 
Top-Rite visor (a $10 value). 

INSTANT WIN 

Every time you call Fairway Fantasy, you have a 
chance to be an instant winner. You will be notified 
during the call, whether you have been randomly 
selected to win one of 500 prizes a week. 


[ EVENTS ON CBS | 

Be sure to tune to CBS for live coverage of 
14 of the 18 PGA Tour competitions in 
Fairway Fantasy. 




All Times Eastern 


1 FRIENDLY SKIES | 

Grab your clubs and fly the Friendly 
Skies of United Airlines with more 
flights to Hawaii than any other airline. 


uniTED AiRLines 


To Get To Hawaii, Turn Here 





































The ‘Zelig’ of Wall Street 

A new book profiles one of the roaring ’80s’ oddest 
characters—and his ties to some powerful friends 



A fter wrapping up a big 
Wall Street deal, invest¬ 
ment banker Jeffrey Beck 
would celebrate by buying a 
horse and naming it after the 
deal. On weekends he would 
climb into a chauffeured limou¬ 
sine and drive to his country 
home, where he would ride and 
jump the horses. It was a life 
anyone could envy. Except for a 
funny thing. Beck was scared 
witless by horses. 

That wasn’t Beck’s only de¬ 
ception. Outrageously eccen¬ 
tric and known on Wall Street 
as "Mad Dog,” Beck created a 
fantasy life that for years fooled 
colleagues, friends, even his 
wives. He pretended to have 
been decorated for heroism in 
Vietnam, hinted at links to the 
CIA and claimed to have a pri¬ 
vate empire worth billions, 
which he called "Rosebud.” In 
January 1990 Beck’s fabrica¬ 
tions were exposed in a front¬ 
page Wall Street Journal story. 

Now in "Rainmaker: The Saga 
of Jeff Beck, Wall Street’s Mad 
Dog,” a new book set for publication by 
Random House next month, Business 
Week reporter Anthony Bianco fleshes out 
the Jeff Beck story—and shows how his 
fantasy world fed on the pretense of an 
entire decade on Wall Street. 

In at least one respect, the 44-year-old 
Beck is the perfect guide for a tour through 
the roaring ’80s. He was the "Zelig” of the 
decade, popping up everywhere. He 
worked for such Wall Street firms as 
Drexel Burnham Lambert and Oppenhei- 
mer & Co.—and played a sometimes major 
role in big takeovers, like RJR Nabisco and 
Beatrice. He rubbed shoulders with former 
junk-bond king Michael Milken, buyout 
maestro Henry Kravis and a slew of lesser 
known takeover stars. Branching out to 
Hollywood, he made friends with actor Mi¬ 
chael Douglas, director Oliver Stone and 
superagent Michael Ovitz. Given Beck’s 
record for truthfulness, Bianco, who views 
Beck sympathetically, says he was careful 
to verify his stories. A look at some of them: 

The birth of ‘Mad Dog’: Beck’s nickname was 
well earned. At moments of triumph, 
Bianco writes, Beck would switch from cig¬ 
arettes to big expensive cigars, bound out of 


his office and "howl like a dog baying at the 
moon: 'Aooooooooh! Aooooooooh!”’ He 
used the persona to shake up what he,dis¬ 
dainfully called "male debutantes”—the 
well-bred Ivy League grads who populated 
his then employer Donaldson, Lufkin & 
Jenrette. Putting his nose right in a debu¬ 
tante’s face, he would growl, "Grrrrrrrr. 
How much business have you brought in 
today? Huh? How much? Grrrrrrrr.” 

The courtship of Henry Kravis and Carolyne 
Roehm: Beck says he wasn’t an admirer of 
Roehm, a fashion designer whom he con¬ 
sidered a social climber, and he tried to 
talk Kravis out of marrying her. As Beck 
told it, he cornered Roehm at a social af¬ 
fair and asked her what she wanted out of 
life. "She looked right at me and said, 'Oh, 
Jeffrey, I want to be rich and I want to be 
famous’. ” Later, in a story Bianco says 
might be apocryphal, Kravis asked Beck 
at a lunch what he really thought about 
Roehm. Assuming the relationship was 
over, Beck answered: "I think Carolyne 
Roehm may be the best-looking guy in 
America.” Unamused, Kravis replied that 
he was thinking of marrying Roehm, mak¬ 
ing Beck nearly blow his soup through his 


nose. "I was coldcocked,” he said later. 

Beck wasn’t above offending Kravis, ei¬ 
ther, despite a mostly lucrative and friend¬ 
ly business relationship. One morning, 
watching Kravis sit on an overstuffed sofa 
in his palatial Manhattan apartment, Beck 
claims he couldn’t help noticing that "the 
LBO king’s shoes” dangled an inch or two 
off the floor. "Need some help,” Beck said 
laughing, realizing from Kravis’s cold look 
that he had overstepped yet again. 

Hollywood and Michael Douglas: By 1987, Beck 
was riding in a limo with actor Michael 
Douglas to the Academy Awards. A year 
before, Beck had introduced himself to 
Douglas at the Hotel du Cap d’Antibes in 
France. Douglas introduced him to Oliver 
Stone, the movie director and Vietnam vet¬ 
eran who had directed "Platoon.” It was 
almost Beck’s undoing. At a meal, Stone 
began talking about his Vietnam experi¬ 
ences. Having already regaled Douglas 
about Vietnam, Beck was caught—but just 
momentarily. He traded his fake Vietnam 
stories so convincingly that Stone later 
said he was touched by Beck’s experience. 
Indeed, Stone later cast Beck in the movie 
"Wall Street” as an abrasive investment 
banker in a pivotal meeting scene. Before 
Douglas caught on to Beck’s lies and turned 
against him, he proposed making a movie 
based on the banker’s Vietnam stories 
called "Mad Dog.” 

Ivan Buesky: Although he later confessed 
to many personal deceptions, Beck says he 
was never associated with the insider-trad¬ 
ing scandals of the 1980s. In fact, early on 
he urged reporters for The Wall Street 
Journal and The New York Times to inves¬ 
tigate Boesky, the arbitrageur who later 
was sentenced to three years for insider 
trading. Beck learned about Boesky’s 
methods firsthand. In the midst of a take¬ 
over battle involving Esmark and Norton 
Simon, Boesky, who owned stock in Norton 
Simon, called one day and asked Beck, a 
stranger at that point, what his client Es¬ 
mark planned to do. "Don’t you read the 
papers?” replied Beck, who hung up after 
Boesky grew testy. 

Michael Milken: Never one for subtlety, 
Beck ran laughing out of a talk by Milken 
when he noticed something odd: Milken’s 
toupee had slid down an inch or so onto his 
forehead. That experience aside, Beck 
thought Milken’s intellect impressive, 
though he found his aides chillingly cult¬ 
like. After Milken was indicted and Beck 
exposed, they stayed in touch, with Milken 
calling more frequently as his sentencing 
on securities violations approached last 
year. Milken was given 10 years in jail. As 
for Beck, who remains out of work, he 
writes in an epilogue, "The reality was that 
all of us who participated in the greed years 
of the 1980s on Wall Street were guilty of 
the same selfish thinking...” 

Larry Reibstein 
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PGA TOUR TOP 
MONEY WINNERS 


John Adams 

Michael Allen 
Billy Andrade 
Tommy Armour III 
Emlyn Aubrey 
Paul Azinger 
Ian Baker-Finch 
Seve Ballesteros 
Dave Barr 
Andy Bean 
Chip Beck 
Jim Benepe 
Phil Blackmar 
Jay Don Blake 
Jim Booros 
Bill Britton 
Mark Brooks 
Billy Ray Brown 
Brad Bryant 
George Burns 
Clark Burroughs 
Bill Buttner 
Curt Byrum 
Tom Byrum 
Mark Calcavecchia 
David Canipe 
Brian Claar 
Keith Clearwater 
Lennie Clements 
Russ Cochran 
John Cook 
Fred Couples 
Ben Crenshaw 
Jay Delsing 
Clark Dennis 
Trevor Dodds 

Ed Dougherty 
Bob Eastwood 
David Edwards 
Joel Edwards 
Dave Eichelberger 
Steve Elkington 
Bob Estes 
Brad Fabel 
Nick Faldo 
Brad Faxon 
Rick Fehr 
Ray Floyd 
Ed Fiori 
Dan Forsman 
David Frost 

Jim Gallagher, Jr. 

Buddy Gardner 
Bob Gilder 
Bill Glasson 
Wayne Grady 
Ken Green 
Jay Haas 
Jim Hallet 
Donnie Hammond 
Morris Hatalsky 
Mark Hayes 
Nolan Henke 
Scott Hoch 
Mike Hulbert 
John Huston 
John Inman 
David Ishii 
Hale Irwin 
Peter Jacobsen 
Lee Janzen 
Steve Jones 
Tom Kite 
Kenny Knox 


Neal Lancaster 
Wayne Levi 
Bruce Lietzke 
Bob Lohr 
Davis Love III 
Steve Lowery 
Mark Lye 
Andrew Magee 
John Mahaffey 
Billy Mayfair 
Blaine McCallister 
Mark McCumber 
Pat McGowan 
Rocco Mediate 
Larry Mize 
Tommy Moore 
Gil Morgan 
Jodie Mudd 
Larry Nelson 
Jack Nicklaus 
Greg Norman 
Andy North 
Jose-Maria Olazabal 
Mark O'Meara 
Steve Pate 
Corey Pavin 
David Peoples 
Chris Perry 
Kenny Perry 
Peter Persons 
Don Pooley 
Nick Price 
Dillard Pruitt 
Tom Purtzer 
Mike Reid 
Larry Rinker 
Loren Roberts 
Eduardo Romero 
Dave Rummells 
Bill Sander 
Gene Sauers 
Ted Schulz 
Peter Senior 
Tom Sieckmann 
Tony Sills 
Scott Simpson 
Tim Simpson 
Joey Sindelar 
Jeff Sluman 
Mike Smith 
Craig Stadler 
Payne Stewart 
Ray Stewart 
Curtis Strange 
Mike Sullivan 
Hal Sutton 
Brian Tennyson 
Leonard Thompson 
Jim Thorpe 
Kirk Triplett 
Bob Tway 
DougTewell 
Howard Twitty 
Stan Utley 
Scott Verplank 
Bobby Wadkins 
Lanny Wadkins 
Tom Watson 
D. A. Weibring 
Jeff Wilson 
Mark Wiebe 
Bob Wolcott 
Willie Wood 
Jim Woodward 
Ian Woosnam 
Robert Wrenn 
Fuzzy Zoeller 
Richard Zokol 


The above is the 1990 PGA Tour Money List, in alphabetical 
order, as of October 5,1990. No endorsement of Fairway 
Fantasy or any sponsor of Fairway Fantasy by any players 


Now Step Up To The Phone 


tepUpTo r 
i A Top-FH 


And Drive A Top-Flite’ To Hawaii. 


o 


TEE OFF 

For Fairway Fantasy, you don't 
need a card to play on the PGA Tour. You 
just need a Touch-Tone phone. To enter, call 
1-900-454-GOLF anytime, except Monday 
mornings between 12 and 3 a.m. Eastern. 
You will receive a complete information 
package that will help you play the game. 
You must be 18 or older to play. There is a 
charge of $2.00 for the first minute and 
$1.50 for each additional minute. If 
you hang up in the first 16 seconds, 
there is no charge. The average 
game-playing time lasts approxi¬ 
mately six minutes. Registration 
takes two to three minutes. gj 

m ON THE TOUR 

Each week, you'll have 

a chance to challenge a 
different PGA Tour tournament hole. 
During your call, you'll be given a com¬ 
plete choice of clubs. You'll select a hitting 
direction and a hitting power level. You can 
even practice on a driving range. But you 
can only play each fantasy hole once. You'll 
also be asked to select three player/part¬ 
ners from the list of PGA Tour Top Money 
Winners. To enter your selection, simply 
type in their first and last initials. 





SCORECARD 

Three separate factors contribute to 
your weekly Fairway Fantasy score. The 
first factor is your own score on the comput¬ 
erized Fairway Fantasy hole. The second 
factor is the actual combined score posted 
during the last fully-completed round by 
your three PGA Tour player/partners on 
the Fairway Fantasy hole. And the 
third factor is the combined 18- 
hole score posted by your three 
PGA Tour player/partners 
during the last fully-completed 
round. The scores are then 
weighted with your perfor¬ 
mance on the fantasy hole 
becoming the most important ele¬ 
ment in the overall score. 


j SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER | 

Call 1-800-634-6848 for details about a 
great offer and a free gift from Newsweek® 
magazine specially for Fairway Fantasy 
participants. For your special subscription 
offer and free gift, call Monday through 
Friday 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. Eastern. 


Newsweek 


18-hole score. Normal weighting is then added as described in the 


1. ELIGIBILITY: YoumustbeaU.S. resident 18 or older to 
play. Void where prohibited. This contest begins February 18, 

1991 at 8 a.m. Eastern and ends August 25,1991. 

2. NO PURCHASE NECESSARY to enter or claim prize: Each 
week you may obtain a special calling card that allows you to make a 
toll-free call to play Fairway Fantasy. Just mail a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope to: Fairway Fantasy, P.O. Box 34984, Omaha, NE 
68134. Residents in Vermont and Washington don't need to include 
postage. The card will contain a personal identification number (PIN) 
with an 800 telephone number. Each PIN is valid for one free phone 
calL You may request as many PINs as you wish as long as they're 
separately mailed, All requests received by Thursday will be processed 
and mailed Friday for delivery the following week. The 800 number 
and PIN are valid through Saturday of the following week The 
expiration date is printed on the calling card. The 800 number offers the 
following options only: registration, fantasy hole play, partner 
selections, review of previous week's score and current rankings. 

Sponsor not responsible for late, lost, damaged or misdirected mail. 

Contestants are eligible to win the top weekly prize only once. 
If a contestant finishes in the top weekly position more than once, 
the prize will be awarded to the next highest finisher. 

Contestants who do not play a particular fantasy hole will 
automatically have three strokes added to their overall score. 

If one of the contestant's player/partners fail to compete in }he 
final completed round of a tournament, the contestant will 
automatically receive three additional strokes for the player/ 
partner's fantasy hole and eight strokes for the player/partner's 


Score Card section. 

In the event of a tie for the grand prize or any of the weekly 
prizes, the winner will be randomly selected from among the tied 
finalists. Pro-Am winner will be determined by random drawing 
among the semi-finalists. Prize includes travel and accommodations. 

CBS, Hyatt Resorts and United Airlines are not sponsors of 
the Fairway Fantasy game. Neither is it sponsored nor endorsed 
by the PGA Tour. 

Hyatt Resorts is responsibile only for the prizes it is providing 
and is responsible for providing room nights, including taxes, 
only as a prize. Winners shall be responsible for all other costs, 
including gratuities, food and beverages at selected resort hotels. 

In the event a tournament cannot be completed, the last 
completed round will be used for scoring purposes. 

Neither Sponsor nor its service providers are responsible for 
incorrect or inaccurate entry information whether caused by the 
caller or by any of the equipment or programming associated with 
this contest. 

The customer service number for the Fairway Fantasy game is 
1-800-468-7351. Hours are from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. Eastern. To receive 
a copy of the official rules, call the customer service number. 



Turn Back To Previous Page For Prize Information 
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After the 
Dust Settles 


■ America controls 
the air, sea 
and sands. 
However, Saddam 
controls 
the crisis. 


A merica’s most potent act in this high tech war 
may have been the production of something as old as 
armies—a cloud of dust. Dust churned up by armor 
moving into position for the ground war may have 
provoked Saddam’s first peace gambit. Of course 
Saddam’s second thoughts about the beauties of the "mother 
of battles” may have been influenced by 80,000 virtually 
uncontested allied sorties. These sorties may have made 
scrap metal of his ability to make a bloody stand. 

Desert Storm has been strange from the start. The winner 
has been known from the start. Iraq is a Third World 
country with an extraction-based (oil) economy, lacking 
diversified industry and commerce, and sealed olf by sanc¬ 
tions from resupply. America is "a gigantic boiler. Once the 
fire is lighted under it there is no limit to the power it can 
generate.” Churchill recalled that description the night of 
Pearl Harbor, when he "slept the sleep of the saved and 
thankful.” He knew his would be the winning side. 

The Desert Storm forces, built to repel the Red Army in 
Europe, have been fighting an army that has barely fought 
back and is defended primarily by mounds of sand. America 
controls the air, seas and sands. However, Saddam controls 
the crisis, in this sense: Because America has linked the 
legitimacy of its assault to U.N. resolutions, Saddam can 
control the crisis by compliance with them. So America 
should (in Henry Kissinger’s phrase) disentangle Saddam’s 
conditions from his withdrawal. Giving his army only 72 
hours to leave Kuwait might require it to abandon much 
equipment. And such a deadline would be a suitable excla¬ 
mation point to Desert Storm’s primary lesson for Ameri¬ 
cans as well as potential aggressors: American force can be 
used with discrimination and effect. 

Like the night vision devices the troops use, this war 
makes some things clear, such as the wisdom of the Reagan 
era’s rebuilding of America’s military. But much remains 
unclear. Perhaps, as some people seem sure, America will be 
profoundly changed by this war that the president calls "a 
defining hour.” Yet most wars that profoundly change 
great nations are protracted and exacting for the entire 
population: they require conscription, taxes and even ra¬ 
tioning. A peculiar kind of patriot today says that by this 
war America "will get its pride back.” What, again? In 1984 
Reagan carried 49 states saying it was morning again be¬ 
cause America was "back and standing tall.” And since 
when has American pride derived primarily from military 
episodes? A nation that constantly worries about its pride 
should worry. It is apt to confect military occasions for 


bucking itself up, using foreign policy for psychotherapy. 

Saddam’s initial peace ploy probably was the beginning of 
a process that will be perilous for America. He can still hope 
to pluck the flower of prestige from the nettle of humilia¬ 
tion. So it is too soon to say what good shall come of this at 
last. It will be no good if the only good is restoration of "the 
legitimate government of Kuwait.” (Gandhi, asked what he 
thought of Western civilization, said he thought it would be 
a good idea.) Eugene Rostow believes this crisis is a turning 
point comparable to Japan’s invasion of Manchuria in 1931 
and North Korea’s drive south in 1950. The West responded 
in 1950 because it had failed to respond in 1931 (or in 1936 
regarding Ethiopia and the Rhineland). It is timely to re¬ 
member that the Korean armistice talks (it was an armi¬ 
stice, not surrender) lasted longer than the war did, and 
U.S. troops are still there. 

When wars end, new dangers emerge, not least from 
overreaching by idealists. Beware of Middle East analogies 
to Europe in 1815. Then, after the turmoil of the Napoleonic 
Wars the great powers at the Congress of Vienna took 
prophylactic measures against any new Napoleon, and pro¬ 
duced a century of semipeace. But one man—Napoleon— 
had been much of Europe’s problem. The Middle East’s 
problems include comprehensive social and political under¬ 
development. Europe in 1815 had sophisticated, homoge¬ 
neous and cooperative elites. The Middle East’s fratricidal 
elites are part of the shambles. 

Problems and messes: Hence it is timely to distinguish be¬ 
tween problems and messes. Problems are solved; messes 
are endured. The word "problem” implies, particularly to 
Americans, something solvable by engineering, including 
social engineering. America’s formative political problem 
was nation-building, and it both suited and shaped the 
American character. Is the problem a prairie? Put a rail¬ 
road across it. A desert? Irrigate it. A bay? Build the 
Golden Gate Bridge. 

Even the solutions to some of America’s political prob¬ 
lems have had large technological components. Civil War? 
Fire up the foundries for railroads and cannon. Hitler has 
industrial Germany on the march? Defeat him with 
(among other things) radar and Norden bombsights. Bob 
Shrum, one of Washington’s last liberals and best wits, 
says liberals exaggerate the perfectibility of people but 
conservatives exaggerate that of machines. You can see 
why. But when machines have done their work, messes 
remain. One will be there when the dust raised by Desert 
Storm’s machines has settled. 

To the question, Do we care which thug governs Iraq? the 
answer is, Not if Iraq’s military is radically reduced and 
resupply so restricted that Americans can think about other 
things. One reason for giving Iraq a 10-year task of picking 
up the pieces of itself is so the United States can give priority 
to more pressing problems. Such as? Such as Gorbachev’s 
Stalinist agenda of "socialism in one country,” and Ameri¬ 
ca’s deferred domestic agenda. 

Perhaps Desert Storm is, as the president says, the start of 
something new—that New World Order, with America 
enforcing rules of minimal decency, including: Thou shalt 
not cross borders with armies. (It is remarkable how few of 
the many wars since the second world war have been like 
that.) But it is at least as likely that this war is the last of 
something old, the last great American exertion for an 
abstraction, at least for a long while. 

The fact that a messy peace may leave the Middle East at 
least as messy as it was last Aug. 1 does not discredit Desert 
Storm. Neither does the fact that some rich nations have, 
in effect, rented America’s military. But it could become 
tiresome. 
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PAUL BINDER 

HOME: Rhinebeck.NY 
AGE: 46. 

PROFESSION: Ringmaster, artistic 
director, founder, The Big Apple Circus. | 
HOBBY: “I always want to play golf, J# 
but I’m never in one place long cnougUH 
to join one of those clubs.” 

LAST BOOK READ: TheTinDnim, IS 
Gunter Grass. 

LATEST ACCOMPLISHMENT: Ml 

The Circus. Last night’s performance, '1 m 
and tomorrow’s. So maybe it should * 
say ongoing accomplishment.” W 

WHY I DO WHAT I DO: “Everyone # 
jumps through hoops for a living; I’ve (4 
just found some that are more fun.” | m 
QUOTE: “The circus is magic, and J| 
one of the few things the world can 
use more of is magic.” * 

PROFILE: Extroverted, creative and 
highly organized. With 102 people and 
43 vehicles to look after, he has to be. i 
HIS SCOTCH: Dewar’s* “White Label?” 
with soda. “When the tent is dark and the 
roar of the greasepaint is just a memory, it’s 
time for my Scotch to take center stage.” 



SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
Causes Lung Cancer, Heart Disease, 
Emphysema, And May Complicate Pregnancy. 









